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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 


HE Fourth Session of the Queen’s Tenth Parliament was 
opened on Thursday, with the usual Message from the 
‘Throne. The Queen informs the Houses that tranquillity has 
‘been restored to Egypt, that the reconstitution of Government 
there is proceeding, and that the arrangements needed have 
Deen submitted to the Sultan and the Great Powers, who, there 
is every reason to believe, will approve them. The withdrawal 
of British troops is, therefore, proceeding as expeditiously as 
circumstances will admit. Her Majesty has restored Cetewayo 
to Zululand, and trusts “ that good relations will be maintained 
between the Zulu nation and Natal,’”—a significant sentence, 
fatal to the statement that Zululand is now a dependency. 
The Queen believes that the improvement in the social 
condition of Ireland continues, as agrarian crime is dimin- 
ishing, and the law is everywhere upheld; but adds that 
dangerous Secret Societies in Dublin “call for unremit- 
ting energy and vigilance.” Measures will be brought in for 
codifying the Criminal Law, for creating a Court of Criminal 
Appeal, for amending the laws of Bankruptcy and Patents, for 
preventing Corrupt Practices, for the better government of the 
Metropolis, and for other reforms of local government, “ if time 
permit;” for the Prevention of Floods, for Police and Education 
in Scotland and Wales, and for Compensation to Tenants in 
England and Scotland. “You have provided in recent years, 
by a liberal devotion of your time, for the most urgent among 
the needs of Ireland,” and may now regard the claims of general 
degislation and of “ other portions of the United Kingdom.” 





The Bradlaugh meeting in Trafalgar Square, which many 
people regarded as most formidable, went off quite quietly. 
The attendance of delegates was considerable, and the roughs 
gathered at one o’clock in such numbers that the square was 
completely filled. The meeting, however, was orderly, Mr. 
Bradlaugh expressly deprecating riot, and po intention was 
manifested of forming a procession. The Member for North- 
ampton was the only speaker, and he informed the crowd that 
he considered Mr. Mundella’s and Mr. Firth’s speeches as proof 
‘Positive that the Government intended to bring in an Affirma- 
tion Bill, and it was therefore his duty to wait and see whether 
that Bill was accepted, or not. If it was rejected, he should 
claim his seat as Member for Northampton. He then went 
away inacab, and the assemblage dispersed. The sympathy 
with Mr. Bradlaugh is, in London, very slight, though there is 
& general impression that he is entitled to his seat, and a 
Seneral approval of the Affirmation Bill. As Sir Stafford 
Northcote has repeatedly advised that Bill, in the hope that 
he may quote it as proof that the Government sympathises 
with Atheists, it ought to pass easily, but it probably will 








not. The Tories are aware that the “ Bradlangh” cry might 
help them at an election, and will, if they can, keep the dispute 
open until the dissolution, a policy they may find reason to 
repent. 





The opening debate was dull in both Houses. In the Lords, 
Lord Durham, who moved the Address, was complimented, by 
Lord Granville as a worthy representative of the Lambtons, 
and Lord Reay, who seconded it, made an impression by his 
special knowledge of foreign politics; but Lord Salisbury 
indulged in a flood of bitter epigrams, rather than in argu- 
ments. He said the “headless trunk of a Ministry” showed 
symptoms of paralysis, that it was impossible to attack any- 
thing so “formless ” as the Queen’s Speech, and that it reminded 
him of the ordeal by fire, moving about through burning ques- 
tions, but touching none. He hinted that the Speech was the 
“mask to a battery of destructive legislation,” and quoting from 
a report of Mr. Gladstone’s talk with M. Clémenceau, obviously 
full of misunderstandings—for example, it is directly wrong about 
the police of London—said Mr. Gladstone intended “to make 
of the humblest Irishman a governing agency.” He condemned 
the Liberal policy in Ireland utterly, declaring that the Govern- 
ment had swept away the landlord power, and was now face to 
face with a disaffected people who demanded Home-rule, about 
which the Government in reality spoke with two voices. He 
made, however, some just comments on the future the Govern- 
ment hoped for in Egypt, showing that their influence alone 
upheld the Khedive’s throne; and that when the troops were 
withdrawn, the Government would rely for that influence on 
prestige, which had broken down, even when the prestige 
of France was associated with it. That is sound criticism, as 
is the remark that in the present weakness of Government in 
France, French agents become independent, and are more 
dangerous, not less, than they ever were before. 


Lord Granville began with a fair joke,—his full agreement 
with the Marquis that there was nothing to criticise in the 
Queen’s Speech,—and proceeded to deny that Government was 
divided about Home-rule. Nobody was for granting Home-rule, 
and nobody denied that there were local powers which ought to be 
conceded to Ireland. As for Egypt, he did not see his way to 
an annexation, which Lord Beaconsfield had always repudiated 
(yes, because Lord Beaconsfield, with his strong race-feeling, 
wanted Syria instead), or to a Protectorate; while he was cer- 
tain that if we washed our hands of Egypt, other Powers would 
intervene. It would be an act of treachery to Egypt to with- 
draw our troops too soon, but he entirely declined to say how 
long they were to remain. The British proposals had not been 
accepted by France, or rejected, but they were favourably 
regarded by Germany, Austria, Russia, and Italy; while the 
Sultan had sent nothing, except an approval of the abolition of 
the Dual Control. The rest of the discussion raged round 
Treland, and that subject in Ireland which specially interests the 
Peers, the operation of the Irish Land Act. Their point is 
that the Valuers were dispensed with by Mr. Trevelyan because 
they were favourable to the landlords. 


In the Commons, after Mr. Labouchere had promised that Mr. 
Bradlaugh would not claim his seat if an Affirmation Bill were 
introduced, and Lord Hartington had announced that such a 
Bill would be proposed, and Sir R. Cross had stated that he 
should give it the strongest opposition, the discussion became 
Trish. The Parnellites desired to make Mr. Healy’s arrest a 
question of Privilege, but Lord Hartington and the Attorney- 
General showed that in 1697 the House of Commons had 
distinctly disclaimed privilege, as against an order to enter into 
recognisances. In spite, therefore, of bitter speeches from 
many Members, and of an able one from Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
who quoted the Judge’s decision in the Wilkes case as evidence 
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that a Member could not be arrested, except for treason or 
actual breach of the peace, the House affirmed that it had no 
privilege by 353 to 47. The general debate was then allowed to 
open, and Sir Stafford Northcote, who, of course, made much of 
Mr. Bradlaugh and the Affirmation Bill, asked why we went to 
Egypt, and when we were going away; and declared that Ire- 
land ought to be governed firmly, and not “ excited by a prospect 
of obtaining something more.” He objected, too, to the hint, 
which he declared he found in the Speech, that nothing would 
be done to relieve agriculturists in the matter of local taxation, 
until a future County Government Bill had been adopted. 


Lord Hartington began his reply by stating that Mr. Glad- 
stone was now in such a condition of health that he could return, 
if his presence were absolutely required; and continued by 
saying that the Affirmation Bill would have been mentioned 
in the Queen’s Speech, if it had been of importance enough. As 
to Egypt, he declared that all available information was before 
the House, that the troops would probably be withdrawn after 
six months more had elapsed, and that the gloomy anticipations 
of many writers were not warranted by the facts. He declared 
that the Bill for the Government of London would be of an 
‘extremely definite character,” and not applicable to other 
places, denied that remissions of local taxation benefitted the 
farmer,—using on that subject very distinct language,—and 
then addressed himself to Ireland. The Government fully 
believed that crime was diminishing, and would go forward in 
their course of executing the law, while they did not intend 
this Session to bring forward any Irish measures of im- 
portance. Lord R. Churchill continued the debate in a spirit of 
fierce criticism, describing the Bill for London, for instance, as 
an experimentum in corpore vili ; declaring that “ this apostolic 
Government” rejoiced in military violence; and that in Ireland 
their only credit was that they had “hanged up five or six 
miserable wretches,” another curious aper¢u into the strict alli- 
ance between Lord Randolph and the Irish Extremists. Then 
Sir W. Lawson asserted that “the policy of this country in 
Egypt was to keep an Oriental despot on his legs, against the 
wishes of his people,”—which is a capital argument for annexa- 
tion,—and brought forward a definite vote of censure on the 
Government for the employment of British troops in Egypt, on 
which a division must be taken. 





The French Senate has not rejected the Proscription Bill, but 
has accepted a substitute making it a Bill for the regular trial 
of Pretenders. The Judges on Friday week declared that there 
was no legal caseagainst Prince Napoleon, and ordered his release; 
and on Saturday, therefore, M. Devés eagerly urged the Bill, on 
the ground that without it the Government was “ disarmed.” He 
was, however, willing to accept a scheme proposed by M. 
Barbey, under which the Government could expel any Prince 
who, as Pretender, performed any act hostile to the Republic. 
The Moderates, however, led by MM. Waddington and Léon 
Say, proposed that such a Pretender should be made liable to 
banishment, after a trial before the Senate or before a Court of 
Assize. This proposal, which, of course, is perfectly regular, 
and only makes the Princes liable to banishment for treason, 
was carried, by 172 votes to 89, and the Bill was sent back to 
the Chamber. There M. Jolibois, Bonapartist, proposed “ the 
previous question,” that is, rejected the idea of even considering 
the Senate’s proposal; but this, which would have been an 
open declaration of war, was rejected, by 402 to 97. A 
variety of compromises were then suggested, but M. Barbey’s 
Bill was at last accepted, by 326 to 188. It is believed that 
the Bill, which must now go back to the Senate, will at last 
emerge as a Bill permitting expulsion when a Prince has 
done any act which can be interpreted as posing as a Pre- 
tender, and when the decree has been accepted by both 
Chambers. 


Meanwhile, M. Falliéres has been declared by his doctors too 
ill to resume office, and has resigned, and the President is seek- 
ing a Premier. According to the best reports, M. Brisson has 
refused office, M. Jules Ferry has declared that he cannot. make 
a Ministry, and M. de Freycinet, though very willing to serve, 
cannot find colleagues. M. Grévy is, therefore, looking round, 
amidst some agitation. The rich traders of Paris have informed 
him that all business is suffering from want of a stable Govern- 
ment, and the bankers are signing a petition to the same effect, 
while he himself replies that he is more concerned than any- 
body. The Monarchists of all parties have opened a furious 
attack upon him, as a man without resolution and governed by 








personal favourites; and he is adjured to send a Message t 
both Houses, or to demand a dissolution. He is said to tag 
given some pledge when he was elected President not to veel 
to the latter course, but he is evidently in great perplexity, th 
Chamber being now divided in a way which almost forbids the 
formation of a majority. So many of M. Gambetta’s followers 
have joined the Extremists, that whenever they vote with the 
Right, or the Right with them, the Government must fall ; and 
that may happen twice a week. No Deputy just now is able to 
believe that after the best, the next best is the best, and go every 
Government falls. 


The Queen’s Speech promises a new Patent Law, and it seems: 
to be understood that fresh facilities will be given for obtain. 
ing patents. They will be made much cheaper, and be obtained 
from special Commissioners. Sir F. Bramwell, a great authorit 
on Wednesday, in a paper read before the Society of in 
greatly praised the American system; but he failed, like every. 
body else, so far as we are aware, to explain how the Americang 
guard patentees from crushing legal expenses. Is there an 
opinion among Judges and juries favourable to patent-holders ? 
The regular system in this country is, that if Smith makes a 
discovery, say, of a new sewing-machine, he takes out a patent: 
and if he is rich, and his machine is a good one, he makes : 
fortune. But if he is not rich, he sells his discovery for two- 
pence halfpenny to a capitalist, or he goes into a workhonge,. 
Every firm which wants his machine pirates it, and the inventor 
is ruined by law expenses. There have been many cases like- 
Henry Cort’s, in which a discovery was so valuable that a whole 
trade combined to steal it, and struggle was almost an impossi- 
bility. The suits never ended. What seems to be most wanted 
is some summary way of preventing piracy, subject to the 
objector making good a counter-claim before the Scientific 
Commissioners. With such a method, the poorest patentee 
would be safe, and the only needed rider would be the right of 
the State to purchase any patent, if of high public value, and 
throw it open, for a moderate royalty, to be levied by stamp. 





We are happy to perceive that Mr. John Morley, who hag been 
accepted as the Liberal candidate for Newcastle, makes it a dis 
tinctive note of his addresses that while he will maintain his 
independence on all important questions on which he may differ 
from the Government, he accords them, in the main, a cordial 
support. Reform, he says, is always in the air when Mr. Glad- 
stone is in power, and this Government, though not so advanced 
as he would wish, is the most advanced that has ever appeared 
in Engiand. That is the true tone for all Radicals who 
wish to avoid the weak point of modern Parliamentary 
government. Everybody has such definite opinions, and 
thinks so much of himself, that parties tend to dissolve 
into “groups,” each with its crotchet, and steady adminis- 
tration becomes almost impossible. The French Chamber is 
ruined by this disintegrating force, and matters are not much 
better in Germany and Austria. If the evil continues, European 
Liberals will be forced to reconsider their preference for the 
Parliamentary over the Presidential system. The latter is in 
many respects inferior, as Government and people may at any 
moment be hopelessly out of accord; but it has at least the 
advantage that it allows of a stable Administration. We have 
all of us yet to learn what a Democracy is like, when every 
separate man is intelligent enough to form an opinion, and 
opinionated enough to wish before all things to make it prevail. 
One has heard of a town council with twenty members and 
twenty-one opinions, the youngest and most infallible member 
—who must have been an undeveloped Cowen—having two, 
varying with his chance of standing alone. Whatever colour, 
for instance, was proposed for the pump, he voted mauve, unless 
another member accepted that hue. Then he voted against 
paint. 


There has been a great rush this week of belated speeches 
addressed to constituencies by their Members, of which we can- 
not pretend to give any adequate account. But we may remark 
that Mr. Herbert Gladstone's speech at Leeds on Monday was 
remarkable, first, for discussing Irish Home-rule “ on its merits,” 
which Mr. H. Gladstone did not think to be great, though he 
admitted that there were circumstances under which such @ 
solution might be feasible ; next, for denying that, at the present 
moment, even needful local reforms could be extended to Ireland, 
the fermentation there being what it is; lastly, for intimating 
that whenever it is possible,—though that could not be at pre- 
sent,—the control of the police should be left to the local autho- 
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Ss eine 1 Tati’. We are inclined to think that in this 
om Mr. H. Gladstone,—who has a great number of Irish con- 
— refused too much for the moment, and conceded too 
ch for the future. We do not believe that an Irish Parlia- 
yoo could, in any conceivable case, be consistent with the Union. 
and we do believe that a good local Government, even though 
ven at once, would be the opening of a safety-valve for discon- 
pe and not the dangerous and revolutionary step Mr. H.- 
Gladstone thinks it. 


Mr. Trevelyan’s speech at Hawick yesterday week was in the 
highest possible tone, and contained as well a very impressive 
summary of the difficulties and facts of the Irish situation. He 
gave & frightful description of the amount of work which the ex- 
cessive centralisation of the Irish Government throws upon Lord 
Spencer and himself,—the Home-Office work, the local-govern- 
ment work, the distress, the administration of the Land Act and 
Arrears Act, the education, and the State dealings with agricul- 
ture. In connection with many subjects, crisis follows crisis, ex- 
hausting the energies of the most indefatigable staff, and matters 
of the most delicate concern come before fagged intellects not up 
to the highest mark. Nevertheless, Mr. Trevelyan spoke with 

reat confidence of the agrarian improvement. Of the classes 
of crimes that are murderous in intent, excluding mere threats, 
there had been in the last four months of 1881, 130; in the 
frst four months of 1882, 125; in the middle four months of 
the same year, 79; and in the final four months, but 14. Mr. 
Trevelyan exposed the gross calumny that the Crimes Pre- 
vention Act was passed in the interest of the rich. It was 
poor herdsmen, families on the brink of starvation, poor old 
men and poor children, who had been massacred by the secret 
societies, that the reign of terror might be prolonged. And it 
was in defence of such as these that the Crimes Prevention Act 
was passed, and was being effectually worked. 


8 
stituents, 


Mr. Trevelyan denied indignantly that the Irish Government 
had in any case interfered with the freedom of the Press and 
with free discussion. As an illustration of the gross misrepre- 
sentations made, Mr. Trevelyan explained that in one very bad 
district where terror and murder had been rife,—eight most 
deliberate assassinations had recently taken placethere,—persons 
calling themselves reporters, and perhaps really reporters, but 
better known as dangerous agitators whose speeches had con- 
stantly been followed by crimes of a grave kind, had not been 
allowed to address a public meeting, and this had been repre- 
sented as a most arbitrary interference with the liberty of the 
Press. If they had been allowed to speak, the Government 
would have been responsible for the crimes that would almost 
certainly have followed. A freer Press than that of Ireland, and 
‘one availing itself more fully of its freedom to assail the 
Government as it pleases, Mr. Trevelyan intimated that he did 
not believe to exist. 


Lord Cranbrook delivered yesterday week, at Maidstone, 
a very lively attack on the Liberal Party, particularly on Lord 
Derby. Lord Derby, he said, was quite incompetent to do any- 
thing so energetic as take “a leap in the dark.” ‘“ We admit 
all the coldness and calculation in what he did, and that he has 
gone ‘creeping on with the creeping hours’ to the position which 
he now holds.” ‘“ When they [the Liberals] brought on their 
measures with respect to the land, which, by the way, were tho- 
roughly distasteful to him, he analysed the foulest ingredients in 
‘their mess, before he swallowed it.” Ina word, Lord Cranbrook 
dubbed Lord Derby “a political refrigerator,” and wished the 
Liberals joy of him in very bitter language. Certainly, a party 
whose test of energy is the disposition to take “a leap in the 
dark” is not likely to value Lord Derby. The Liberals, how- 
ever, though they sometimes take leaps, prefer taking leaps in 
the light; and for that purpose, Lord Derby will be very helpful. 





Mr. Raikes, M.P. for the University of Cambridge, made a not- 
able proposal, in his speech at Bury St. Edmund’s, on Monday. 
It was that household franchise should be conferred, as pro- 
posed, on the agricultural labourers, but that instead of voting 
‘or county divisions, they should all be assigned as voters to the 
nearest Parliamentary borough; so that we may have a vast 
number of rural districts resembling Shoreham or Retford, mis- 
called boroughs, while the counties should remain as before, the 
Preserves of the middle-classes. Of course, if that extraordinary 
Proposal could be adopted, Mr. Raikes would hardly be prepared 
to decrease the number of county representatives and enor- 
mously increase that of the boroughs, in a proportion corre- 





sponding to their electoral strength, for if that were done, it is 
not clear that the Tories would gain by this inconceivably gro- 
tesque arrangement, while it would certainly pit the middle- 
classes against the masses in an exceedingly menacing manner. 
Does he, however, seriously suppose that if the masses of the 
counties were absorbed into the boroughs, the boroughs would 
be content to retain no more than their present voting-power P 
If so, even in the history of that “ Rake’s progress ” of which Mr. 
Talbot talked so amusingly the other day at Swansea, there never 
was a more remarkable instance of living in a fools’ paradise. 


Yesterday week, too late for our last issue, died, at the age 
of fifty-six, Professor H. J. S. Smith, Savilian Professor of 
Geometry at Oxford, and the greatest authority living on the 
theory of numbers. He was almost as distinguished as a 
linguist as he was as a mathematician, and, perhaps, better 
known for the versatility of his talents, and especially for his 
wit, than any man at either University. We have spoken fully 
of him elsewhere, but may add here that the procession near 
a quarter of a mile long which followed his body to the grave 
on Tuesday, bore singular testimony to the universal regard and 
affection which a man who had nevertheless the power to make 
himself so formidable, had inspired. Men of all schools alike 
will long feel the blank which Henry Smith’s death has left, 
both at Oxford and in London. 


The floods all over Europe are very bad, but they are insig- 
nificant, compared with those of America. The Ohio, in parti- 
cular, has risen sixty-seven feet, and Cincinnati, with many other 
cities, has been submerged. The factories have been closed, the 
people are out of work, and it is said even the criminal classes 
keep order, being appalled by the destruction,—and being also, 
perhaps, aware that under such circumstances Respectables 
think Judge Lynch very wise. It is said that the loss of pro- 
perty in Cincinnati alone exceeds $6,000,000, and the loss of 
life is very great. The Mississippi has also risen to a dan- 
gerous height, and the calamity is aggravated by the conscious- 
ness that the tremendous masses of water which in America 
are called rivers are practically beyond human control. A Bill 
to regulate the Mississippi would be like a Bill to regulate the 
fires of Etna. No explanation is offered cf the floods, which, 
over such vast tracts, can hardly be due, as in England, to 
increased drainage. 





The inquest on the body of the child which had been forced 
into a starch-box, and sent by carrier to a person of the name 
of Green, 3 Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood (where no such 
person resides), was concluded on Tuesday by Sir John 
Humphreys, at the Hope Tavern, St. Luke’s, without leading to 
any discovery, either of the identity of the child, or of the persons 
who disposed of the body in this way. The only new evidence 
of importance was that of the chemical analyst, Professor Charles 
M. Tidy, who had discovered traces of morphia in the child’s 
stomach, and thought that morphia might have been in part the 
cause of death. There was also some evidence given by a 
person of the name of Green, the wife of a carman, living at St. 
George’s-in-the-East, to the effect that she had seen such a box 
as was described being carried by two men on December 11th 
(the day when it was booked for Abbey Road) in Watney 
Street; and that three weeks ago she had seen the same two 
men in Back Road, Shadwell, and that she knew them again, 
though they were dressed differently, and that they seemed to 
recognise her. Of what use, however, this evidence can be, except 
to put the men, if they really were seen by her, on their guard, 
it is not easy to see. The verdict was that death was due to 
“ privation, combined with a dose of morphia,” but under what 
circumstances the morphia was given, there was no evidence to 
show. 


The Times of Thursday affirms that Prince Napoleon, after 
his release by order of the Court of Accusations, came to Eng- 
land, and visited the Empress Eugénie. The result of the visit 
was that the Prince was formally recognised as head of 
the Bonaparte family, and his policy of demanding an appeal 
to the people in virtue of the plébiscite of 1869 was distinctly 
approved. If this statement, which can only have come from 
the Prince himself, is correct, schism among the Bonapartes 
is partly healed. 


Bank Rate, 3} per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 102} to 102§. 
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204: 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOVERNMENT PROGRAMME. 


& Government programme, as revealed in the Queen’s 
Speech, is not inspiriting. The Ministry have evidently 
felt keenly the interraptions and postponements to which their 
plans for useful legislation have been subjected during the 
past two years, and as they hope for a working Session, they 
have brought forward a number of useful Bills, to the exclusion 
of more purely political proposals. Most of these are exceed- 
ingly valuable; two of them, the Bill for the Reform of 
London and the Bill for Compensating Agricultural Tenants, 
are of the first importance, and.the Floods Bill is indis- 
pensable; but none of them will awaken political enthusiasm. 
We are all delighted to see that, the “ most urgent needs of 
Ireland” having been provided for, the claims of “ other 
portions of the United Kingdom ”—“ Skye, and the neighbour- 
ing Island of Great Britain,” as the Hebridean preacher said— 
are this year to receive attention; and most of us will 
acknowledge that among those claims, the demands for 
the Codification of the Criminal Law, for a Oourt of 
Criminal Appeal, for a Bankruptcy Act, for a Bill against 
floods, and for another preventing corrupt practices at elec- 
tions, are undeniably urgent. The Government promise 
them all, and we trust they will all be good Bills, and 
that, whether through the good sense of the House or through 
the operation of the Closure, they will all be passed unmuti- 
lated in reasonable time. But though bread is the staff of 
life, a dinner of bread only is a dull dinner; and of meat 
the provision is not large, while the wine is nowhere. 
There are only two first-class political Bills, and of 
these, one, for all its importance—which we entirely 
acknowledge—is only a local Bill; while the other, though 
almost imperative, relieves only a single interest. It was 
most wise, in the present position of agriculture, with the 
last hopes of the farmers fading away under the incessant rain, 
to bring forward a measure giving them more security for 
their outlays ; and the Bill for the Government of London has 
for ourselves the strongest imaginative attraction, We have 
always maintained that in combining London, with its popula- 
tion of over three millions, and its total revenue, as the Lconomist 
calculates, of ten millions sterling, into a single Municipality, 
the Government would call into existence a new Power, which 
might prove as efficient for good as Parliament itself. An 
unorganised mass of human beings would, we contended, be 
organised into a nation, with new life, new energy, 
new powers, and new objects for their expenditure. A 
Council governing London will be a new and a splendid 
force. We approve, too, the Government scheme for evoking 
a nation in London, as securing the maximum of improve- 
ment, while rousing the minimum of interested resistance. 
But though we admire the Bill, and the self-devotion which 
proposes such an improvement without any acute demand for 
it among the electors, we cannot blind ourselves to the fact 
that London is not England, still less the United Kingdom ; 
that the Bill will not interest the whole community, as a 
Bill reforming County Government would ; and that the wishes 
of the whole population—that of London excepted—are again 
disappointed or postponed. The Government, it is true, hint, 
in the Queen’s Speech, that the County Bill may be forth- 
coming, “ if time permits ;” but we all know time never does 
permit of business which can be postponed, and entertain no 
hope that half-way down the Session Sir Charles Dilke will 
rise in his place to ask leave to introduce the missing measure. 
We are the more disappointed, because we fear the true reason 
of delay has been a difference of opinion in the Cabinet as to 
the advisability of extending County Self-government to Ire- 
land. Lord Hartington is opposed to the plan, Mr. Chamber- 
lain is friendly to the plan, and the two sections whom 
they represent have agreed to wait, in the hope 
that, with Ireland restored to order, the difference 
between them may become of no importance. As we 
believe that it is easier to deal with organised disaffection than 
with anarchical disaffection, and that organisation of itself 
often removes discontent, by providing it with an outlet, we 
prefer Mr. Chamberlain’s view ; but we would rather Ireland 
waited, than that the whole United Kingdom did. We might 


have had the County Bill, even with Ireland omitted from it. 
We believe the disappointment throughout the country will be 
sincere, and will not be assuaged by the spectacle of the severe, 
and therefore interesting, battle which is sure to be waged 
over the reform of London. 











. We question, we must add, if it is wise, 
interest of business, to give the House of Commons 80- 
little interesting work. Members may be willing to work 
hard at useful measures, but experience shows that the 
hunger for excitement, and that when it is not forth. 
coming in the shape of work, they seek it in the form of pla 
Exciting scenes, personal debates, motions made solely to 
annoy or to distract, are all more numerous in Sessions not, 
occupied with exciting matter; while sections of the House 
like the Parnellites and the Fourth Party, lusuriate in the 
absence of the pressure created by the preoccupation of the 
House. It is not half so easy to talk nonsense about: 
Egypt or India when the House is intent on a measure 
which interests all constituencies, nor can Mr. Cowen ever: 
perorate with such effect as when Members feel that hig 
rhetoric is, at all events, a relief from routine. Members 
become impatient when interesting matter is delayed, and 
when five hundred men are impatient, bores and obstructiyes, 
alike are apt to grow intimidated or ashamed. There will, we 
fear, be plenty of wasted nights, even if we do not class 
nights occupied by the Irishmen among them. They, how. 
ever, are sure to seize the opportunity. Ireland is to them the 
“hub of the Universe ”—we are sure some of them expect a 
separate Irish Heaven, though we cannot imagine what it would: 
be like—and even if it were not, it is their policy to make 
themselves important, and their country an impediment to 
English business. That brings home to us all that they are 
asking permission to take themselves away. They are already 
announcing that Ireland, being refused a legislature of her 
own, has a right to all the time of the common Parlia- 
ment; they have eleven Bills ready prepared for discussion, : 
one of them being Mr. Healy’s Home-rule Bill ; and we do not 
feel confident that, in spite of the Closure, they will not con- 
sume an inordinate proportion of the time of Parliament, 
They must be allowed their ‘share of attention, and, full as 
they are of anger at the imprisonment of Mr. Healy, at the 
working of the Crimes Bill, and at the success of the Govern- 
ment in tracking the Secret Societies, they will, we fear,. 
succeed in forcing themselves to the front to an extent which. 
the framers of the New Rules did not anticipate. Much will 
depend, of course, upon the working of those Rules, and much 
more upon the presence or absence of Mr. Gladstone, whose 
personal ascendancy was last year the real motive-power of 
Parliament ; but an empty building invites occupants, and 
the work of the Session may be less than the Departments, 
all eager for “ substantial” improvements, fondly hope. They 
ought to have their Bills, but they would have had them all 
the sooner, if the Liberals had been bound into a compact 
body by the promise of some measure which neither they nor 
their constituents could allow to fail, and which could have 
moved along pari passu with the business Bills. 

It has been said that no Session ever goes as the Ministry 
intend it should go, and though that is not quite true, as 
witness the Session devoted to the Disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, it is true sufficiently often to make men 
speculate what the intruding element, if it appears, is this 
time likely to be. It may, of course, be Ireland, whose history 
is as full of surprises as that of France; but then Ireland, 
like Death, though it often startles us, can never be said to be 
unexpected. The Bradlaugh question, which is always on the: 
horizon, is to be settled in the only reasonable way,—by 
allowing every one to swear or affirm, as best pleases himself 
or his convictions. Egyptian affairs are, for the present, 
tranquil, the great proposals being before the Sultan, who is 
never in any hurry; and though there may be future sur- 
prises from Cairo, still, as the troops can hardly be withdrawn 
before September, we need not anticipate any catastrophe till 
then. Abroad, though there are plenty of clouds in the sky, 
there is nothing which threatens Great Britain, and we do 
not believe that Zululand can furnish Parliament with anything 
but a most tiresome debate. Nevertheless, it is the unexpected 
which arrives, and the almost ostentatious devotion of the 
Senate to work which will be most useful, but a little dry, 
provokes the thought that men do not see very far, and that 
it is just when you are most resolute to clear up neglected 
business that the friend and his unlooked-for budget are cer- 
tain to intrude. The Ministry have ordered a house-cleaning, 
and while we fully admit that it is needed, we should dearly 
like just for a minute to glance at the portentous article 
in which, about mid-September, the 7imes will sum-up the 
legislative achievements of the Session, That article may 
not be an expansion of the Speech with which the Session 
opened, 


even in the 
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———— 
THE TORY SPOKESMEN, 


+3 evi at the Tories have no more notion of their 
a ri aign this year than they had last. The 
plan 0 campa gn . 
trel of their Party, Lord Randolph Churchill, has got 
po apy clear idea, and that is, that some capital may be 
ys at of Mr. Trevelyan’s recent speech at Hawick. He 
pec him of condemning the policy of his colleagues in 
ireland in the most trenchant way, up to the time of his own 
entrance on the Government of Ireland last May, and he thinks 
that it may prove possible to set Mr. Trevelyan and his col- 
leagues by the ears on this subject. A more barren state of mind, 
for such a sower of dragon's teeth as Lord Randolph Churchill, 
has never been disclosed ; his speech really amounts to a declara- 
tion of impotence for mischief ; and if Lord Randolph Churchill 
is impotent for mischief, we may be sure that Lord Salisbury 
and Sir Stafford Northcote will not prove very potent. Lord 
Salisbury, so far as we can judge, is deeply impressed with 
the inadequacy of the Ministerial policy in Egypt, and would 
like to make as much of it as he can. And we do not doubt 
that he could make a good deal of it,—some of his criticisms 
on the deficiency of force which is likely to betray itself 
whenever our troops evacuate Egypt, appear to us sound 
enough,—if only his own ideas of a counter-policy were not 
so wholly perverse. But Lord Salisbury is as much pos- 
sessed as he has been for some years past with the notion, 
not always held even by him, that Turkey should be our great 
ally or instrument in the East, and that without the favour and 
confidence of Turkey, we can do nothing effectual. And while 
his mind remains on that track, we feel profoundly convinced 
that Lord Salisbury’s assaults upon the Government will fall 
as dead, and be as utterly fruitless of result, as Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s brilliant notion of sowing discord between 
Mr. Trevelyan and his colleagues. These are not the lucubra- 
tions of serious politicians. So far as we can judge, nothing 
thrown out by either Lord Salisbury or Lord Randolph 
Churchill suggests the slightest prospect of a Tory line of 
attack containing the least promise even of harassing conse- 
quences to the Government. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, as usual, shows more knowledge of 
the English people than either Lord Salisbury or his own 
pretentious rival, in the suggestions which he throws out. Sir 
Stafford Northcote thinks that a good deal may be made 
of the Bradlaugh case, and being perfectly unscrupulous 
in the matter, is quite prepared to make it. Having 
previously invited the Government to deal with the Oaths 
question formally by legislation, he now taunts them with 
their intention to do so, and promises the most grave 
and determined resistance. Well, we do not doubt that Sir 
Stafford Northcote is in this matter wiser in his generation 
than either of his Tory colleagues. He will produce the effect 
of standing on strictly Conservative principles in his opposition 
to the Affirmation Bill, and will appeal to a much stronger 
feeling in the country on that subject than Lord Salisbury 
will appeal to in relation to the Egyptian policy of the 
Government, or Lord Randolph Churchill will appeal to in his 
attempt to prove that Mr. Trevelyan has “assassinated” his 
colleagues, There is a very strong English prejudice against Mr. 
Bradlaugh, which would never have been entertained in any 
degree against the late Mr. John Stuart Mill, had he refused to 
take the oath, as he well might have done,—perhaps ought to 
have done,—on the same grounds. The feeling against Mr. 
Bradlaugh is not caused chiefly by his avowed intellectual 
doubts, but by his publications on other subjects; and as far 
as mere feeling is concerned, that feeling is justified. If the 
Opposition can show that there is no general mischief in the 
present law of Oaths, so far as it affects the position of 
Members of Parliament, to be removed,—that this Bill is 
nothing in the world but a Bill to cover Mr. Bradlaugh’s indi- 
vidual case,—the Opposition will score an important point in the 
country, and perhaps turn more than one by-election. Asa 
matter of fact, however, they cannot show this. It is, to our 
thinking, a great mischief that so false an importance has 
been given to Mr. Bradlaugh’s position, by the deliberate 
attempt of the Conservatives to make a martyr of him. 
It is a very grave mischief that, when any constituency 
returns a man whose creed happens to be what is now 
known as agnosticism, he should not be allowed to take 
his seat without going through a hollow form to which a 
Serious-minded man would object. Yet that is the present 
state of the case, and it is mischievous, without any reference 
at all to the injustice which it inflicts on the electors of 
Northampton, But it is mischievous also on account of the 


injustice it inflicts on the electors of Northampton, who, if they 
have chosen a Member some of whose opinions we all condemn 
as immoral, ought all the more to be relieved from the injustice 
of having their chosen Member kept out of the House, because 
that injustice lends a certain false distinction to the man 
of theirchoice. We do not believe that any of those Libera! 
Members who,—illegally, as we believe,—refused to let Mr. 
Bradlaugh “ profane ” the oath by taking it simply as he would 
take an affirmation to the same effect,—will refuse to vote 
for a Bill which is applicable not only to Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
case, but to that of many other Members whose doubts would 
incline them to prefer the form of an affirmation to the form 
of an oath. This at least is certain, that any Liberal Member 
who deserts his party on this subject is distinctly voting for 
an abstract theological test, and that is a vote which few 
Liberal constituencies would be disposed to approve. On the 
whole, we believe that though Sir Stafford Northcote’s hopes 
of an effective Conservative opposition to the Government this 
Session, are more reasonable than those of his colleagues, they 
have not any sound basis. He will hardly succeed in con- 
vincing the country either that a genuine theological test fox 
Members of Parliament is desirable, or that, if not, an acci- 
dental theological test should be applied to the disadvantage 
of a particular constituency, which cannot be applied in 
general. 

But how poverty-stricken seem the resources of Opposition, 
when they are confined, as they would seem to be from the first 
night’s debating, to the prospect of censuring the Government 
for not leaning on Turkey for its Egyptian policy, of censuring 
it for wishing to abolish what is admitted to be a purely 
accidental theological test, and of proving that Mr. Trevelyan 
has “assassinated his colleagues.” A more miserable array of 
empty boxes was never yet paraded by an Opposition before an 
amazed Parliament. 





THE GRAVE SITUATION OF FRANCE. 


E see little that is satisfactory in the recent news from 
France, and have still an uneasy impression that mis- 

chief of some kind is in the air. The Senate, it is true, has 
behaved with sense and dignity about the Proscription Bill. 
and a compromise will, therefore, probably be attained. 
Instead of flatly rejecting the Bill, which might have produced 
a collision with the Chamber, and would have been regarded 
as a defiance to the Government, which had ardently recom- 
mended compromise, the Senators, after a brief, but thought- 
ful, debate, transmuted the Faure Bill, accepted by the 
Ministry, into a comparatively just one. They substituted for 
the proscribing clauses a single clause declaring that Princes 
“who publicly acted as Pretenders, or made a demonstration 
designed to jeopardise the safety of the State,” should be liable 
to banishment, after a trial, either before the Assizes or the 
Senate sitting as a Court of Justice. There is no objection 
whatever to that, except that it places the Princes in a posi- 
tion different from that of other citizens, and therefore 
implicitly recognises that they possess by right of birth 
certain claims. The proposed law is simply the law of 
treason, as it exists in all States, with an- unusually lenient 
penalty, and with a proviso which ensures to the Princes a 
fair and completely public trial. It could not pass, of 
course, especially after Prince Napoleon’s fresh manifesto 
in the Times of Thursday, which, if acknowledged by him, 
is certainly a declaration of hostility to the Republic; but it 
will afford a basis for some sort of arrangement, or lead to 
the dropping of the whole affair. The Senate is evidently 
not afraid of resisting the Chamber, and the Chamber 
shows by its vote of 402 to 97 in favour of considering 
the Senate’s amendment, and its acceptance on Thursday of 
M. Barbey’s proposal, which allows expulsion when the Princes 
have done some definite act, that it is not prepared to push 
the quarrel to any dangerous length. The Barbey Bill goes 
back to the Senate, and it is known that the dispute will 
be patched-up in some way—probably, as time presses, in 
the most irrational way—by the addition of a rider to the 
Bill authorising the expulsion of the Princes, that the 
decree must have the assent of both Chambers. As 
the two Chambers can, if they please, pass a vote of 
urgency, and expel the Princes or anybody else in three 
hours by special statute, that would leave matters exactly 
where they are, with this exception, that the Princes are care- 
fully warned of the insecurity of their tenure, and taught in 
the most public fashion that if they could conspire success- 





fully, they would be safer than they have yet been. That. 
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however, they probably knew before, and, unless the Chamber 


passes some foolish vote, the whole subject will drop into the. 


shade, in the presence of new and more formidable difficulties. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that M. Gambetta was 
right, and that the present Chamber is making the formation 
of any solid or dignified Government in France an impossibility. 
Whether the cause is, as M. Gambetta believed, the mode of 
election, or, as he feared, the hunger of the Deputies for 
patronage, which causes them to combine in irregular and 
fluctuating “groups” often guided by self-interest, or the 
confidence felt at the time of election in M. Gambetta him- 
self, which induced many electors to accept bad candidates 
because they pledged themselves to follow him, the fact is be- 
coming past all doubt. The Chamber is cleft by hatreds so 
deep that a steady majority is not to be obtained by any party 
or person. The Chamber desires to govern for itself, like 
a Convention, but will not or can not organise itself so 
as to direct the Ministers as its clerks. It will neither 
form a Government which can lead, nor a party capable 
of dictating to a Government willing to obey. To employ 
the old nomenclature, which is sufficiently accurate, and is 
still the one best understood in England, the Royalists of all 
kinds, in their passion of distrust, are eapable at any hour of 
uniting with the Mountain in their passion of hate, in order to 
destroy any Girondist Government whatever, while the Gironde, 
in its passion of dread of the other two, will allow neither of 
them to rule. As the Royalists plus the Mountain number 
about 270, or a fraction more than half the Chamber, but 
could not combine with the Mountain to govern for 
five minutes, and as the Gironde has no _ perma- 
nent majority, that is in the constitutional sense an 
anarchy, and an anarchy we fear it will be discovered 
to be. The single chance of forming a majority is for the 
Girondists to accept as many of the Mountain as seem fairly 
reasonable, and this, though M. de Freycinet will, it is be- 
lieved, attempt it, can only be done by postponing all burning 
questions, and carrying on affairs in that timid and colourless 
way, with no foreign policy, a weakly and expensive home 
policy, and an inadequate because hesitating lead in debate, 
which no Chamber in France has ever borne for long, and 
which this Chamber will certainly not bear for many weeks. 
Some member will make some dangerous proposal, some group 
will detach itself, the common enemy will seize the occasion, 
and once more there will be a Ministry to seek. 

Under these circumstances, the only reasonable hopes are the 
rise of some commanding figure within the Chamber, or a 
dissolution avowedly intended to produce a governing body ; 
and while no chance of the former is visible, the prospect of 
the latter grows more dim. No one takes up M. Gambetta’s 
fallen mantle. M. Clémenceau has attracted a few, perhaps 
fifty, of the deceased leader’s followers ; but he has not attracted 
the Chamber, or a majority within it. M. Brisson, the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, and supposed, we hardly know why, 
to be the strongest man in it, with the usual selfishness of 
French politicians, declines to “exhaust his reputation” by 
standing in the gap; and M. Jules Ferry so far has followed 
his exceedingly prudent example. M. de Freycinet, it is true, 
will take power; bat M. de Freycinet has but a limited 
following, he cannot control the Chamber upon any serious 
subject, and his accession to office would be regarded by 
the financial interests, which are so strong in the Senate, 
with undisguised and well-founded dismay. No new man has 
attracted any marked attention, nor, though all customary 
rules may be broken, as was shown in the selection of M. 
Falliéres, is there any man to whom any strong party in the 
Chamber looks with confidence or hope. Under these circum- 
stances, men turn naturally to the President, and we confess 
with pain that the grounds for confidence in M. Grévy do not 
increase. The furious attack upon him just now raging in 
Paris may indeed be explained as an attempt to drive him 
into a course of which he disapproves, and many of the 
charges made against him are due only to political rancour. 
His whole life contradicts the assertion that he is a self- 
seeker, intent only on keeping his place, with its emoluments ; 
and we see no reason to believe that he dreads the Princes, or 
is governed by M. Wilson—his son-in-law, and too much of a 
financier—or that he is jealous of independent men. M. 
Grévy remains what he has always been,—a man of high 
character, unambitious, and convinced that the Republic 
should be “ Constitutional” in the English sense. But we 
fear it is certain that M. Grévy lacks one faculty for his posi- 
tion, and doubtful. though the doubt may be dispelled, 
whether he does not lack another. He clearly has not a 





King’s first attribute,—he is not great in choosing men. - 40 


has picked out no new man, and the tried men whom h we 
chosen for office have usually been failures. With all 
world before him, he selected M. Jules Ferry, who the 
venomed the quarrel with the Charch, yet failed = 
conciliate the Reds; M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire i 
first broke the English alliance, yet roused no patriotie 
feeling ; M. de Freycinet, whose wild projects ha: 
plunged France into financial difficulty; M. Duclere ina 
could manage neither diplomacy, nor the Chamber nor his 
own Cabinet; and M. Fallitres, whose health broke down 0 
his first day of office. Now he is evidently in utter perplexity 
for a Premier, and with a dozen courses open to hin, is die 
posed, it is said, to fall back on M. de Freycinet, who ig 
dominated by his wish for engineering fame, whose hurry tg 
cover France with public works frightens all sound financierg 
and who, having had his chance, failed to make for himself 
any manageable party. The Senate, led by M. Léon Sg 
would pronounce him dangerous at once. Let us grant that 
it is all the Chamber’s fault, and that no one could have 
mastered it, and we are only forced back upon the second and 
quite novel doubt about M. Grévy, his possession of political 
nerve. Why, if he distrusts the Chamber, does he not ask 
the country for a better one? Because, some say, the next 
Chamber might be even worse ; but that is precisely what he 
has to see, and the objection goes too far. If France cannot 
select a working Chamber, France cannot govern itself, and any 
working form of Republic is practically hopeless. Beca 
say others, M. Grévy pledged himself, when he took the 
Presidency, never to ask the Senate for a Dissolution. The 
pledge, if it ever were given, which we doubt, in that absolute 
sense, could only bind him not to seek such an occasion 
voluntarily, and is not applicable to the circumstances; but in 
the worst case, it is only a pledge to the country, binding him, 
if the country at the election accuses him of breaking faith, 
to resign. There can be no contract of that sort which the 
other contracting party could not abrogate. It would be 
ridiculous to affirm that M. Grévy wants vigour, and mis. 
reads his constitutional position, when next week he may 
show that he only waited his hour, and that he under. 
stands France much better than his critics ; but it is just to 
say that his conduct since he was set free by M. Gambetta’s 
death has not increased the hopes of those who, like ourselves, 
held steadily that in his silence and inaction there was a 
reserve of power. He has not selected capable men, and he 
has not as yet contributed what he might have done to extri- 
cate France from a situation which, embarrassing enough in 
itself, excites a still more embarrassing fear. We trust he 
may yet cut the withes, but we trust with diminished con- 
fidence, and an internal fear that M. Grévy will stumble on 
with hand-to-mouth Ministries, till all France begins to feel, 
what the traders of Paris have openly expressed, that the 
absence of a settled Government produces an embarrassment 
in all affairs that the country can no longer bear. It is not a 
good sign in France when the selfish, to whom order is every- 
thing, remonstrate with the Head of the State, and he only 
replies that he is as much perplexed as they are. 





THE GOVERNMENT PLAN FOR LONDON. 


HE main question which confronted any Government 
approaching the reform of London was, whether to con- 
stitute one extended Municipality, or a Federation of smaller 
Corporations. The latter alternative had the high authority of 
Mr. Mill, and there must, therefore, be something to be said 
for it; otherwise, we confess we should have thought it in- 
defensible. It is true that the several Parliamentary boroughs 
which Mr. Mill proposed to incorporate are large towns. As 
regards population, it would be possible to subdivide still 


further, and yet create Corporations of greater numerical - 


importance than those of most provincial towns. But what 
is Jacking to Marylebone, Westminster, Finsbury, or the Tower 
Hamlets, is any separate collective existence. Who knows, until 
he inquires, in what parish or borough of London he is living; 
and who cares, when he knows? These great districts known by 
separate names are merely Wards of London. Whatever separate 
existence they once had has been utterly lost, through the 
constant spread of the town. Their corporations, if con- 
structed, would be merely dignified vestries, or, to use an old 
word, wardmotes; and would fail to elicit that sentiment 
of citizenship which has hitherto lacked means of ex- 
pression in London, but which it is hoped the construction 
of a real Municipality will give tongue to. Moreover, were 
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of ward municipalities to be constructed, 
any . eo rie that real interest tone centre in that Federal 
ae vil which must, under such circumstances, be called into 
pe for questions of administration affecting London as 
. The result would be merely a Metropolitan Board of 
Works under another name, with all the vices which attend a 
stem of delegation from bodies representing the interests not 
of the Metropolis.generally, but of a particular quarter. With a 
umber of sectional corporations, and a central council of 
delegates, London would be in much the same position as 
that in which it is now, and the time of Parliament would 
have been wasted in calling old things by new names. 
Further, the teachings of experience would have been disre- 
arded, for London has, in fact, been treated as a whole for 
most purposes of administration during the last five-and- 
twenty years. In 1855, thirty-eight Vestries and District 
Boards were incorporated to superintend the state of the streets 
in different parts of London, and at the same time a central 
Board was created to drain London. Since that time scarcely 
a Session has passed without legislation on some question or 
other connected with the management of the Metropolis. To 
which body has the care of these questions been confided ? 
Mo the thirty-eight local bodies, or to the one central one ? 
Without exception, they have been relegated to the Metro- 
litan Board of Works, so that while the power and influence 
of the Vestries have remained stationary, the Central Board 
has increased in importance year by year, till it is difficult to 
enumerate the Acts of Parliament it administers. There 
could be no more convincing proof that London must, for 
most purposes, be treated as one city ; and it is satisfactory to 
learn that the Government has taken this view. 

The Government seems also to have acted wisely in deter- 
mining to reform and extend the existing Corporation, rather 
than altogether to supersede it by a new creation. The Cor- 
poration of London actually exists. It is a body with a 
history, with ancient privileges and a certain picturesqueness 
of associations. When it really represented the Capital, it did 
its duty, and rendered signal services to the State. Its fault has 
been that, instead of enlarging its borders, it has hugged its 
wealth and its dignities, and refused to give the benefit of them 
to the real City, as it grew. To do now, once for all, what should 
have been done by internal reform, or, at least, by judicious legis- 
lation from time to time, is to take a course which the Corpo- 
ration themselves will find it difficult openly to condemn or 
resist. Individual members may lose their seats in the Com- 
mon Council; for it will, of course, be impossible, when repre- 
sentatives of the 123 square miles included within the Metropolis 
have places on the Board, to allot 206 Common Councilmen 
and 26 Aldermen to the City. But the Corporation will attain a 

ignity and power it has never before possessed. Retaining its 
Guildhall, its Mansion House, its wealth, and the dispensing of 
its munificent hospitalities, it will assume in addition the reins 
of Metropolitan Government, and become in a sense it has 
never before aspired to the first Municipality in Europe. It 
is inevitable that the abler men upon the Corporation should 
feel this, and should be disposed at heart to welcome rather 
than to resist the proposed change. 
The enlarged and reformed Corporation thus constituted will 
undertake all the duties of a municipal character now per- 
formed by the present Corporation, and all those at present dis- 
charged by the Metropolitan Board. Few Londoners probably 
know how extensive these duties are, even under the pre- 
sent imperfect system. They range from the main drainage 
of London, to such matters as the inspection of cowsheds and 
the registration of houses where infants are taken to nurse. 
The embankment of the Thames, the provision of free bridges, 
the extinction of fires, the superintendence of the gas supply, 
the clearing-out of insanitary neighbourhoods, the formation 
of parks, and the preservation of open spaces, are some only 
of the principal subjects engaging the attention of the Metro- 
politan Board. ‘To these will be added by the City Corpora- 
tion the care of markets, the property in and responsibility for 
the three City bridges, and the charge of the magnificent open 
Spaces secured by the Corporation in recent years, compared 
with which the parks and commons of the Metropolitan Board 
are a bagatelle,—Epping Forest, Burnham Beeches, West Ham 
Park, and the Commons of Coulsdon, in Surrey. Some func- 
tions, or rather prerogatives, exercised by the Corporation at 
present will not be placed in the hands of the reformed body. 
The Aldermen could not, in reason, be asked to furnish a 
Bench of Justices for the Metropolis. That in the City 
at present the administration of summary justice is in 
the hands of an unpaid, an elective, and an irremoyable 








Magistracy, is sufficiently anomalous. The extension of such 
a system to London generally would, of course, be intolerable. 
Neither is the reformed Corporation likely to have the election 
of Judges to sit at the Central Criminal Court, or to preside 
over the County Court of the City, the choice of Judges by 
popular election having long been condemned. But if these func- 
tions of the Corporation are no longer performed, there will be 
new questions of a magnitude sufficient to satisfy the most vora- 
cious appetite for work. The question of water supply has, as we 
all know, been shelved, because there was no disinterested body 
sufficiently commanding public confidence to be entrusted 
with the necessary powers. If examples are wanted of the 
advantages which corporate existence confers upon a town, it 
is only necessary to cite the cases of water and gas. The 
great northern towns have a constant supply of water, and 
so sensible are their governing bodies of their responsibilities, 
that long before the existing supply has been found deficient, 
they ask for new and enlarged powers, and are not deterred 
from such spirited enterprises as tapping a lake more than 
a hundred miles away. Again, in the case of gas, some 
of the great manufacturing towns make a handsome profit 
for their ratepayers; while others, preceeding on different 
lines, sell light at cost-price. One has only to turn to the 
Electric Lighting Act of last Session to see how great is 
the influence of the Northern and Midland Corporations 
in protecting the interests of the consumer. But for the 
position occupied by them, that Act would probably never 
have seen the light, and most certainly it would never have 
contained that right of purchase which secures ratepayers 
against the levy of black-mail, and enables them to take the 
supply of electric light into their own hands, as soon as it has 
been proved a practicable undertaking. When London 
possesses corporate existence, we may expect her to take the 
lead in such questions as these. 

There is one subject which stands on a somewhat different 
footing from those we have referred to,—the care of the streets. 
This duty was, in the main, entrusted to the Vestries and 
District Boards in 1855, and the decision then come to has 
not been disturbed, except in the case of a few central metro- 
politan improvements. To reverse this decision entirely, and 
to hand over to the Corporation the direct charge of the 
paving, lighting, and watering of the whole Metropolis, would 
probably ensure greater efficiency in the work than is at pre- 
sent displayed. But, on the whole, the existing bodies do not 
discharge their duties very badly ; and the question is whether 
it is worth while, for the sake of improvement, to deal so 
heavy a blow at local self-government as would be involved in 
dispensing altogether with the voluntary services of several 
hundred ratepayers, who may most usefully serve on local 
bodies, but could not aspire to a seat on the Central Board. The 
Government, it is understood, intend to take a middle course. 
Leaving the local bodies in existence, but assimilating, no 
doubt, where necessary, the method of their election to that of 
the central council, they will endeavour, by strengthening the 
control of the latter body, to prevent those inconsistencies, both 
in execution of work and expenditure, which may at present 
be pointed out, and to ensure a harmonious treatment of the 
Metropolis as a whole, while retaining the advantages of local 
knowledge and zeal. The exact mode in which this end is 
proposed to be attained will probably not be known till the 
Bill is in print. Much will depend upon the means employed, 
and we trust the power of dispersing any Vestry which will 
not obey orders will be conceded. Indeed, we would much 
rather have kept only the vestry-clerks, who are able and ex- 
perienced men, as local agents of the central body. 

The formation of London into a separate County is un- 
doubtedly of less importance than its incorporation; yet it 
will be attended with solid advantages. That the Middlesex 
Magistrates have been from time to time the butt for ridicule 
in connection with their licensing proceedings is probably due, 
in great part, to the impression that they are exercising a 
jurisdiction conferred upon them by accident, and have no reah 
connection with the Metropolis, for which, in this matter, they 
legislate. It is a still greater anomaly that the heavy, criminal 
work of Quarter Sessions for the large and populous distriets 
south of the Thames should be performed entirely by an un- 
paid County Magistracy. And in financial matters there is no 
good reason for embarrassing the Budget of a county like 
Surrey or Kent with the heavy receipts and expenditure of 
Metropolitan Districts. The provision of a Metropolitan Bench 
of Justices, appointed in the manner customary in boroughs, 
with a Recorder and other salaried Judges, will simplify the 
performance of judicial work; while such anomalies as the 
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appointment of the High Sheriff of Middlesex by the Livery-. 


men of the City Companies will incidentally drop out of 
existence. 

Whenever the question of London Municipal Reform has 
been broached, the control of the Police has been ominously 
alluded to by opponents as forming an insuperable difficulty. 
It will probably be found that on close inspection the diffi- 
culty altogether vanishes. In the first place, the Imperial 
Government is in possession of the Metropolitan Police. If 
London had been incorporated in 1830, possibly the con- 
trol of the Police might have been entrusted to it. But, 
if so, it must pay the penalty, if penalty it be, for clinging 
to obsolete forms and institutions, and for the apathy it has 
shown with respect to the attainment of corporate life. As 
it is, the Government found anarchy in the Police arrangements 
of the Metropolis; it introduced order and efficiency, and its 
administration of the force entrusted to it has been unexcep- 
tionable. Something more than the sentimental utterance 
that London is entitled to the control of its Police will be 
wanted, to disturb the existing order of things. Some definite 
advantage must be shown, and no attempt at such proof has 
yet been made. Again, the question is complicated in a way 
which is not alluded to, probably is not known by, the 
advocates of the claim of the Reformed Corporation. The 
Metropolitan Police District is not coterminous with the 
Metropolis which it is proposed should be incorporated. 
It is about three times as large. Between the smaller 
and the larger boundaries are all the river-side suburbs 
above Putney and Hammersmith, such places as Wim- 
bledon, Kingston, Croydon, and Tottenham. What is to be 
done with the police in this outer zone? It can hardly 
be recommended that the reformed Corporation should 
go outside its own limits, and burden itself with the pro- 
tection of a district three times as large. Yet this is the 
only defensible alternative. For, to cut the Metropolitan 
Police District into halves, and give the outer and less important 
area to the Imperial Government, while depriving it of the 
central space, where all the Offices of State are situate, is out 
of the question; while to hand over the suburbs to the coun- 
ties, is impossible. If anything is wanting to complete the 
case for the existing state of things, it is supplied by the con- 
sideration which naturally occurs to every one,—that the seat 
of Government stands in a different position from any other 
town, and must be dealt with, in relation to the preservation of 
order, with reference to its own circumstances, and not to the 
course which has been followed in other places. The fact that 
the police in a minute area in the centre of the Capital has 
hitherto been in the hands of a corporate body cannot, of 
course, seriously affect the consideration of the question. 





“ INFORMERS ” IN IRELAND. 


T is impossible to feel more strongly than we do how 
melancholy a fact it is that the Government in Ireland 
cannot punish even heinous crimes like assassination, without 
recourse to the aid of Informers, all of whom are paid in some 
way, either by rewards, or pardons, or promises of special pro- 
tection. It is, perhaps, the very worst of all the symptoms of 
social disorder in that unhappy land, that means so utterly 
detested alike by the rulers and the ruled should, nevertheless, 
be found indispensable. If only the instinct of justice could 
be relied on in Ireland, if only juries were certain to keep their 
oaths, and witnesses to speak the truth, and the popula- 
tion to aid in punishing all offences against the univer- 
sal conscience, all other evils would be curable, and the 
Government might wisely determine to rely solely on 
ordinary law, to overlook or learn from discontent, and to 
make war on treason only when it descended armed into the 
streets. Political offences matter nothing, comparatively, if 
only men will refuse to confuse criminality with politics. 
Five-sixths of the deep distrust which impedes the dis- 
covery of a modus vivendi between England and Ireland 
would disappear at once, if the jurymen who invariably 
acquitted an agitator as invariably convicted a criminal; 
and Irishmen would be left to manage, at all events their 
own social order, in their own way. It is not so, however, as 
everybody knows. Whatever the cause, whether the struggle 
of centuries has really impaired the moral sense of a section of the 
Irish people, till they cannot see that even war has moral limita- 
tions, or that the dread of the Secret Societies has paralysed their 
consciences, or that the hatred of authority has risen, as among 
the Anarchists of France, to a height at which the social vir- 
tues temporarily disappear, the fact remains that however 


great the crime, however wide its ramifications 
plorable its consequences, if it can but be described 
voluntary testimony is unprocurable, and the Go 
driven back upon aid which its own people have 
quite separate reluctance to accept. Englishmen h 
the use of informers, the pardon of guilty w.tnesseg 
regard resort to such means as the most distressing - e 
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necessities. They allow hundreds of offences to pass uncheck, 
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We acknowledge a dislike for Informers as strong as that 
of Irishmen, but the acknowledgment is not an acknowledy 
ment that the use of evidence obtained by reward is, under all 
circumstances, wrong. There is no evident moral wron 
though there is evident humiliation, in paying a witness . 4 
speak truth who otherwise would remain obstinately tai 
The moral guilt is with him, for refusing to aid justice, not 
with the State, which simply pays him, as it would pay police 
or gaolers, or Judges, or any other part of its indispensable 
machinery. All it is bound to do, if it pays him, is to ugg 
extra care in ensuring that he only speaks the truth, to see ing 
special manner that his evidence is fully corroborated, to guard 
that he is in no waysolicited or tempted to improve his evidence 
Nor is there any moral wrong in accepting Queen’s evidence, when 
the evidence of the innocent is unprocurable. The man who 
gives it may be a traitor, or a scoundrel, or a villain of any 
depth of dye, or a repentant criminal, or a timid man,—g 
question depending almost entirely upon his motive, which 
only God and himself can accurately know,—but the State is 
asking no villainy from him, only the truth, about a crime 
which it is its admitted duty to punish, if it can. No Church 
and especially not the Catholic Church, has ever admitted that 
an oath to commit wickedness could bind the soul. If the 
truth is worth more to society than the witness’s punishment, 
it is the right of the State to say that punishment may be 
remitted, just as it would be the right of a Sovereign, Jif a 
convict had saved his life, or done any other act of great 
service to the State, to remit that convict’s punishment, 
An act would have been done which, socially—we do 
not in the least say morally, that depending on the 
convict’s secret conscience—amounted to an atonement, 
Neither reward nor pardon is morally wrong, while special 
protection is a simple duty, the evidence which benefits the 
State being the crime which endangers the man’s safety. Nor 
is there anything unusual or abnormal in either reward or 
immunity. Englishmen are so confused by the pseudo- 
political character of these trials, that they half forget that 
most discovered plots in history were revealed by informers, 
that every undetected murder is followed by offers of reward, 
that every guilty man who assists justice is allowed to 
have a “ claim” to immunity total or partial,—the very plea of 
“ ouilty ” diminishes punishment—that in numberless instances, 
for example, in every case of bribery at elections, and every case 
in which Queen’s evidence is accepted, witnesses are promised 
pardon beforehand ; and that in at least one analogous case, that 
of the trade assassinations in Sheffield, the actual murderers were 
assured of immunity by special statute. Their confession, by 
a strange stretch, we admit, of an old practice, and one which 
we should be sorry ever to see repeated, was treated as social 
atonement. That such means should have to be applied in a 
country where, owing to its special history, fidelity to com- 
rades in crime is regarded as a virtue, and an “ informer” 
held in such detestation as to create sympathy for the object 
of his information, even when he is unpopular, is one more of 
the innumerable misfortunes created by the conflict between 
English and Irish ideas ; but this, though it immensely adds to 
the inexpediency of accepting such evidence, in no way affects 
the morality of its acceptance. Truth, so it be but exact 
truth, is truth, even if it be paid for. 

But, say the extremists, or rather insinuate the extremists, a 
Government allowed to use such weapons as Informers is 
under strong temptation to manufacture them. Knowing, 
perhaps, the guilty, it may desire to punish them by evidence 
which, though not false as to the guilt of the accused, is false 
as to the proof of that guilt. That is the real insinua- 
tion underlying every attack in Ireland upon Informers, 
and we are not prepared to say that there have not been 
countries and times in which it was fairly justified. We 
distrust such evidence extremely when given by agents pro- 
vocateurs ; when terror is the object ; or when, as in the Titus- 
Oates trials, or in some trials under both the Red and White 
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o deep with unjust trials as half to excuse the Irish 
feeling that law is an unscrupulous foe. But that stain has passed 
from our Administration. In political trials in Ireland at present, 
are no such agents; no terror is sought, and no class, as 


stained 8 


~~ ig even an object of suspicion. Apart altogether from the 
qoestion of the personal character of the statesmen who com- 


se it, it must be the first object of the Irish Government to 
ascertain the truth. It can by no possibility be of the faintest 
importance to any official in Ireland to convict any John Smith 
of killing Mr. Burke, any more than any John Brown. There 
ig not a trace even of a wish to convict Catholic more than 
Protestant, native more than stranger, a poor man more than 
a rich one. No unjust conviction, if it were possible, could 
do the rulers the slightest good, enlarge their authority, or 
increase their reputations, or diminish in the slightest degree 
the personal dangers amid which they are compelled daily and 
hourly to walk, On the contrary, they would gravely increase 
the latter by any injustice, by rousing that special animosity 
which invariably follows in any country any twisting of the 
law. The present rulers of Ireland are at least able men, by 
the confession of those who assail them, and able men must 
know that in a society so disorganised, so suspicious, and so full 
of traditions of wrong—true traditions, many of them—even 
the punishment of the guilty would be less efficacious than an 
overwhelming conviction in the Irish mind that the actually 
guilty had been found. The execution, or even the conviction, 
of a single innocent man would give new heart and a new 
motive to every possible assassin in the country, would lift half 
the weight from his conscience, and fill him with the conviction 
than an Administration which had been so blinded as to the 
innocent would not be sharp-sighted as to the guilty. Every 
consideration of policy, as well as of conscience, binds the 
Trish Administration, when the evidence of Informers is re- 
ceived, to make sure that it is true, to give the accused the 
fairest conceivable trial, to hearken earnestly to any rebutting 
evidence as to identification ; and we do not doubt that this will 
be done, all the more because the Government, in the discharge 
of its duty to society, Las been compelled, contrary to its 
instincts, to rely upon the necessarily suspected, if not neces- 
sarily tainted, evidence of Informers. 





PERILS OF WATER. 


HE verdict on floods used to be, * Noah’s first and the 

rest nowhere ;” but if the weather we have been enjoying 
for nearly six months goes on much longer, it will have to be 
revised. The Deluge will still claim its place at the head of 
the list of floods, but 1882-3 may at least hope to be a bad 
second. Probably in living memory there never has been such 
awinter. With floods occasional and partial we are familiar, 
but this year they have been continuous and universal. Europe 
cannot compete with America, where great cities are drowned, 
railway stations subside, while the torrent in some streets is so 
fierce, that ‘ navigation in Second Avenue is impossible ;” but 
still, we may say that in Europe there has been a flood wherever 
there has been a river. Our little English streams have run 
over at once, as it was to be expected they should do. 
They are never much too big for the work they 
have to do, and the moment at which they can hold no 
more usually comes after twenty-four hours’ steady rain. A 
great German river rolls down so vast a body of water to the 
far-distant sea, that it might seem that the sea itself was 
hardly more likely to be affected by any addition to its volume. 
But the Rhine and the Danube have been as unable to carry 
off the contents of the soaked lands around them, as though 
they were the mere threads which we are accustomed to call 
“rivers.” In France, the dry beds amid which even a stream 
a vast as the Loire makes its way in summer seem to suggest 
an inexhaustible capacity for the storage of reserve waters. 
But by degrees even these have been filled up, and this 
winter a river in width like an arm of the sea has 
been carried along at the pace of a mountain-torrent. In 
parts of Italy, the destruction has been worse, perhaps, than 
elsewhere, by reason of the peculiar conditions of the northern 
places. Terror lest the rivers should burst their banks has 
been added to alarm lest they should overflow them. 

There are few people who will not be surprised, if they add 
up the multifarious variety of human sufferings which may be 
traced to these great floods. The direct results, of course, 
are disastrous in a very high degree. There is great loss of 
life, and still greater loss of property. Men and women are 
drowned before they can escape from their houses ; the flocks and 
herds that are pastured round a river-side village cannot be re- 








moved in time ; the submerged dwellings prove when the waters 
have subsided to be unfit for human habitation. Above all, 
even when only the lowest storey is submerged, the drainage is 
driven back upon the houses, and the inhabitants of the 
healthiest dwellings find themselves living above a poisonous 
cesspool. In many cases, during the past season, these 
experiences have repeated themselves. The suffering of 
the autumn has been reproduced in the winter, and bids 
fair again to present itself before the spring has passed 
away. All this, however, is only a part of the mischief that 
is done. The unexhausted consequences are less conspicuous, 
but they are more abiding. When the waters have retired, 
they leave behind them a strange desolation. Whatever was 
in the ground has been destroyed, and what is worse, the 
ground itself is not in a state that will admit of any- 
thing being done to make the consequent loss good. 
In the towns, the foundations of the houses have been 
sapped, and when the inmates come back, it is to find that 
the work which it would have taken years of slow decay to 
accomplish has been done in as many days by the floods. 
Added to all this is the slow misery of disease.—the damp 
that eats into frames weakened by exposure, the malaria that 
finds an easy entrance where damp has opened the way. Some 
two or three years back, it was noticed by doctors that in 
London the west winds brought more sickness in their train 
than is ordinarily brought by the east winds which bear so 
very much worse a character. The explanation was that in 
the Valley of the Upper Thames the soil was so saturated, 
and the air, in consequence, so unwholesome, that the 
winds which usually give freshness and elasticity to the 
air of London only exaggerated its worst qualities. That 
suggests a pleasant prospect for Londoners in the spring 
of 1883. Happily, March is drawing near, and unless 
the climate has changed for good and all, the prevailing 
winds of the next quarter must come from the east. But, 
even at the best, the heart of a farmer in the flooded districts 
must be heavy indeed, as he thinks of his balance-sheet next 
Christmas. The autumn rains came just in time to prevent his 
doing much with his land before Christmas; the winter rains 
promise, before they have done, to make it impossible for him 
to do anything with it before Easter. If the present weather 
continues—and the signs of its mending seem only to grow 
fewer—he cannot count upon getting in his seed until 
the summer has almost come. Wet weather means disease 
to sheep and oxen, as well as to men; and even if he is able 
to give them shelter, he has to keep them alive on food that 
costs him more than he is accustomed to pay, in a year when 
he is likely to have less means than usual out of which to pay 
it. It would not be safe to say that 1883 will make an end 
of that great interest which has already suffered so much, for 
farmers seem able to bear more than other men. But it is 
plain that unless things change very quickly and very com 
pletely, 1883 is likely to make the heaviest addition to their 
burdens that can be traced to any single year. How it stands 
with other countries, we cannot profess to say. But if like 
causes produce like effects, the agricultural depression of the 
coming season must be painted in colours which apply not to 
England only, but to Europe. 

In one respect, however, England differs from some other 
countries. With them, the rivers are too large to be easily 
managed ; in England, it is not manageableness that is wanted, 
but management. The floods from which we suffer are almost 
all such as might be prevented. They come, not because 
there is no means of keeping them back, but because there 
is no machinery ready by which these means can be applied. 
A great deal of money has been laid out for many years 
past in relieving land of water, but all that seems to have 
come of it is that the water finds its way very much more 
rapidly to the rivers. No attempt has been made to 
carry it off when it gets there. The channel, the 
locks, the reservoirs, which were enough when much of 
the higher land in the river valley was waterlogged, are 
held to be enough now that this same land is like a squeezed 
sponge twenty-four hours after rain has fallen. The water is 
all poured into the rivers at once, and when there, it has no 
choice but to spread itself over the low-lying fields on each 
bank. Thus the drainage of the land that crowns the valley 
slopes has been effected at the cost of the land that lies in the 
valley bottoms. The kind of outlay that is required to meet 
this state of things is of a wholly different kind from that 
which sufficed for the original drainage of the higher ground. 
Be a farm small or large, the drainage of it is ordinarily within 
the power either of the owner or of the occupier. One or the 
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other of them has sufficient means at command to meet a neces- 
sity so universal and so unmistakeable. If he has not the actual 
capital, he has at least the credit on which to raiseit. But when 
it comes to making provision for getting rid of the surplus 
thus poured into the rivers, the case is altogether different. 
The prevention of floods demands organisation. The outlay 
must be distributed not merely over the lands which suffer 
from floods—so far self-interest would do a good deal in the 
way of persuasion—but over the lands which cause the floods. 
The owners and occupiers of these last are not disposed to re- 
cognise any such obligation. That the farmers who have land on 
the river-bank should club together to keep the stream within 
its proper course is perfectly natural. They see their profits 
destroyed by floods, and they are very properly anxious to 
prevent them. But floods do no harm to a man whose land 
lies at the top of a hill; why, then, should he be called upon 
to bear the cost of deepening the river channel or improving the 
mechanism of the locks? That is a question which it takes 
an Act of Parliament to answer properly, and the only wonder 
is that the farmers, who are the real sufferers, have not done 
more to force a Prevention of Floods Bill through Parliament. 
No question comes nearer home to a large section of English 
agriculturists, and if they are more alive to their own in- 
terest, they would not allow another Session to pass without 
bringing the necessary pressure to bear, alike upon the Govern- 
ment and upon their own special representatives in Parliament. 
They have only to say distinctly that if the Floods Bill is not 
passed they will vote for new county Members, and it will be 
passed by a stampede, as the Bill compensating them for the 
preventive slaughter of their cattle was. They are far too 
quiescent. 








THE LATE PROFESSOR HENRY SMITH. 

REAT statesmen, successful generals, famous authors, 
distinguished men of science, eminent theologians—all 

those who have been raised by industry, talent, or the caprice 
of fortune, to prominence in a profession—become by degrees 
actors on whose movements our attention rests, and whose 
familiar figures are part of the spectacle of life. The public 
they have interested during their time bids them, when they 
die, a kindly and sympathetic farewell, retraces their career, 
counts up their successes, and assesses their general apparent 
value. Professor Henry Smith, whose loss this week casts a 
shadow both over Oxford and through many circles of educated 
men and women, belonged to none of these categories. To by far 
the greater number of Englishmen, his name is probably un- 
known. Some will vaguely recollect it as that of a candi- 
date put forward unsuccessfully a few years ago by Oxford 
Liberals for the representation of the University. Many even 
of those who are aware that a man in the fullness of his powers 
is just dead, whose brilliant intellectual attainments have pro- 
bably not been surpassed by any other of their English contem- 
poraries, may, nevertheless, be surprised at regret so widely felt 
and so loudly expressed over the loss of one who wrote no great 
books, patented no great invention, amassed no fortune, made no 
famous speeches, and led no conspicuous movement, political or 
social. Measured by the popular measure of publicity and fame, 
Professor Henry Smith would hardly seem, to most of us, to have 
been one of the great men of the time. Yet it would be difficult 
among the world’s celebrities to find one who in gifts and 
nature was his superior. Generally speaking, there is a rough 
justice in the sentence passed upon intellectual men who achieve 
no definite worldly success. We surmise, and often with truth, 
that some weak spot somewhere in their powers has been 
the cause of their failure to acquire those sublunary dis- 
tinctions and rewards which coarser and more practical people 
manage to secure. To the case of Professor Smith, this 
kind of criticism would be inapplicable, for he possessed both 
the qualities and the character which might have made him famous 
in many active walks of life. His mental attainments were of 
the highest order. A finished classical scholar, a mathematician, 
in some respects of European distinction, a considerable meta- 
physician, a trained master of most branches of knowledge, 
literary, economic, and scientific, an adequate linguist, and a 
man of sound judgment, perfect temper, and wise aptitude for 
affairs, he combined with his other special excellences a delicate 
gaiety of spirit, a brilliant conversational power, which made 
him one of the most accomplished and attractive ornaments of 
any educated company in which he moved. To what eminence 
in public or professional life accomplishments so varied might not 
have led him, it is difficult to feel sure, if only he had ever plunged 





into the stream of competition or adventure. But : 
touch of indifference to worldly success mingled teal wink ae 
genius, and he remained to the last content with playing a 
with playing well, whatever part fortune brought to a 
play. Incessantly occupied in the discharge of duties both of 
public and a private kind, that thickened round him as sail 
went by, he was satisfied with what had fallen to his share i 
the lottery of life, and neither solicited nor ostentatiously avail 
anything beyond. The “note” of personal ambition seemed 
absent from his composition. And so it happens that the great 
public which takes its knowledge of men from newspapers and 
books, from debates in Parliament and the records of our Law 
Courts, hardly knew—if, indeed, it knew at all—Profesgoy 
Henry Smith. 

As the personal “ note” was wanting in Smith, so, on the other 
hand, the intellectual or academic “note” was one which he 
possessed in, perhaps, its most attractive form. Vanity ang 
self-seeking,every form of mental intemperance and extravagance 
seemed to have no place in anything that he ever said or did. 
The last, the rarest triumph of education, is when it destroys 
the desire of self-assertion in a man of genius, and substitutes 
in its place the crowning flower of perfect moderation and 
equanimity. The greatest of Greek philosophers, in the greatest 
of moral treatises, has elaborated a theory that virtue consists 
in a golden mean, and in the avoidance of dangerous ex. 
tremes; but when driven into a corner for a standard by which 
the mean is to be measured, the illustrious moralist has no 
better compass to furnish for our guidance than this,—that the 
golden mean in each case must be that which is defined 
by the reason of some thoroughly temperate man. The result 
of Henry Smith’s genius and culture combined seemed to make 
him the very man required by a philosopher for his human 
measuring-rod. A University life sometimes spoils and some. 
times perfects natural capacities, but it usually leaves its mark 
upon them, whether it be for good or evil. Nobody could doubt 
but that Henry Smith, as he issued from the Academic mould, 
was a natural genius, with an impress of his University stamped . 
distinctly upon him ; and Oxford has, perhaps, never had a more 
happy specimen to produce of her best influence than the late 
Savilian Professor of Geometry. 


Smith came from Rugby to the University as a remarkable 
boy, and won the blue ribbon in all the great intellectual competi- 
tions of his Undergraduate days. He “became in due course a 
Fellow of Balliol, and joined a Common Room which consisted 
of a small group of very distinguished men. The present Master 
of Balliol was already conspicuous in the society of Balliol 
Fellows, as the most successful and most energetic tutor of 
the first of the Oxford Colleges of the period. Among the 
rest were names of academic fame—Mr. Lake, the present 
Dean of Durham; Riddell, an accomplished hero even 
among Shrewsbury scholars, whose beautiful character and 
refinement of mind were prematurely lost to the University by 
an early death ; Archdeacon Palmer, not the least distinguished 
of a trio of brothers of all of whom Oxford had reason to be 
content; Lonsdale, Wall, Woolcombe, Walrond, and a few years 
later, Newman and Green. These were the days when Oxford, 
always passing through some phase or other, was entering on a 
new situation. The Tractarian movement had subsided, but 
the University was not at rest. A reforming Parliamentary 
Commission was troubling the waters. The old system of close 
Scholarships and Fellowships was slowly giving way, and like 
the rotten boroughs of a past political period, the close preserves 
of the Colleges were being either extinguished, or thrown open 
to public competition. But Oxford was still Conservative at 
heart. Leaders of the old school and their followers held the 
University pulpits, dominated Congregation, monopolised the 
best preferments, resisted to the best of their powers all local 
change, and were ready on provocation to ostracise unorthodox 
reformers for being, like Socrates, the corrupters of youth. 
Married Fellows were as yet unknown; it had not yet 
become necessary to build whole suburbs of semi-detached 
villas to receive the feminine colonists of the future. But there 
was a stir and an agitation throughout the Academic world 
which the sense of changes, present and to come, had produced. 
University politics and polemics were, as always, of absorbing 
interest. Mansel and Goldwin Smith tilted against each other 
in debate before an admiring and competent academic audience. 
Oxford was, in fact, at war,—a war, it is true, polite, polished, 
and courteous. Into this atmosphere, charged as it was Ww! 
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Fasteners 
forward absorbed ; for nearly thirty years, no more attrac- 
tive, brilliant, or genial figure was to be found in the perturbed 
society of the University. Some happy combination of judg- 
ment and temper made him acceptable even to those with whose 
opinions he had nothing in common. He succeeded in being a 
litician, without wearing the obnoxious colours of a partisan. 
He had the great art of never pressing a victory home, 
and of bearing defeat with pleasant equanimity. His 
business powers, his modesty, his wisdom, and his entire 
freedom from egotism and dogmatic presumption, a deli- 
cate gaiety that never flagged, wit that sparkled without 
wounding, and which rose incessantly to real brilliancy, made 
him not merely an effective personage in the Oxford world, 
but universally acceptable in any society, whatever the shade 
of its opinions. His finished persiflage, his pleasant epigrams, 
will long be remembered, though the brightest conversation is 
often the most evanescent, and the finesse of wit, like a musical 
laugh, disappears with the occasion, and cannot be reproduced 
upon paper or in print. As by degrees his attainments were 
recognised, both in England and abroad, his influence at Oxford 
naturally deepened; but neither within nor without the Univer- 
sity did he grasp at opportunities of notoriety. Such power 
and authority as he possessed he held without an effort, without 
solicitation, apparently without uny personal satisfaction in them. 
In offices of friendship, he was constant; in such public or civic 
duties as came in his way, assiduous; no good or benevolent 
work ever needed a helping hand, but his was at its service, 
without ostentation, and without any expectation of personal 
advantage. He was a good speaker, without being a rhetorician ; 
his death, indeed, last week was hastened by a chill caught or 
increased while he was addressing a gathering of agricultural 
labourers. 

Alife like Henry Smith’s, of exemplary moderation, far re- 
moved from even a suspicion of worldliness and vanity, is seldom 
found in these days in combination with intellectual powers and 
practical ability on so considerable a scale. There are, no doubt, 
many nooks and corners in which at times may be seen flowering 
the “ wise indifference of the wise.” Students, divines, men of 
science or of letters, not seldom seem content to retire from the 
world, as if they had measured the true value of the things we 
most of us eagerly compete for, and were perfectly satisfied, of 
deliberate choice, to remain spectators of the fever of mankind. 
Some physical inaptitude, or some constitutional tendency, not 
unfrequently lies at the bottom of this apparently philosophic 
temper. Patient self-possession, and a sober estimate of the 
world and of what it can give, are rarely found in a man who 
lives in constant contact with other men and their affairs, who 
shares in the interests of his generation, occupies him- 
self with its business, and whose genius seems to bring 
high honour and success almost within his reach. Professor 
Henry Smith was not buried away from his fellow-creatures in 
literature, or study, or contemplation; he was no recluse or 
invalid, but a man of the world, active, competent, social, only, 
—not ambitious. Personal serenity of such a type is rather a 
classical than a modern virtue ; perhaps an age different to our 
own may yet regard it as one of the highest forms, not merely of 
intellectual, but of civic excellence. It is the characteristic 
of recent civilisation, that in almost all its aspects it seems 
based upon a theory of personal competition. The prominent 
figures on every stage are the result of a struggle, not for exist- 
ence, but for success. It is a contest which all seem satisfied 
to recognise as one of the conditions of ordinary life ; which con- 
stitutes the essence of our politics, of our commerce, of our poli- 
tical economy, of our laws of property themselves. In the general 
race to possess more than the average share of wealth, power, 
fame, it is, perhaps, a wholesome lesson to turn for a short 
breathing-time to the uneventful example of the life of a man of 
genius, who was fitted for most distinctions, if he had cared to seek 
them, but who was unaffected by the universal fever, possessed 
his soul in perfect patience, and remained to the last content to 
discharge all the duties which Providence allotted to him, without 
affectation, and with that composure of soul to which great 
gifts are not always allied. The secret of the philosophic 
temperament, exhibited in this its most manly shape, is one 
which 18 not easy to explore ; but when the phenomenon is seen, 
its charm attracts us the more in proportion to its rarity. 
Essayists and moralists for the last two thousand years have 
preached it, and inculcated it; some have gone so far as to boast 
of its acquisition,—its praise, certainly, is among all the pro- 

phets, Probably it is the product neither of Nature, nor of educa- 








tion singly, but of a happy, and of an admirable combination 
of the two. Among the many friends, acquaintances, admirers, 
whose thoughts have in the last few days been saddened or 
sobered by the unexpected death of a brilliant man of genius, 
there are none who will not readily accord to Professor 
Henry Smith the tribute of unaffected respect for what 
without extravagance may be termed his extraordinary 
powers of mind, his gentle and Lelian wisdom, and the 
sweetness of character which never made an enemy, lost 
a friend, or sought a personal advantage for itself. But 
besides this and beyond this, it may not be out of place, 
before a personality in many ways so complete fades into indis- 
tinctness, and a life ceases to be familiar to us which must here- 
after be treasured rather in the memory of his contemporaries 
and friends than in the history of his time, to recognise in the 
Professor Oxford has lost that special type of wholesome and of 
manly virtue the growth of which is not much favoured by the 
rush and turmoil of these times. Great mental gifts can be 
found, when occasion demands them; talents grow on every 
tree. But the serenity of heart which enables its possessor to 
wear the gifts of genius with sobriety, and to use them nobly and 
well, without seeking to expend them in the purchase of fame, 
or wealth, or of advancement, is a quality which modern society 
little cultivates, and seldom sees. 





THE PAINS OF EXILE. 
S not the world beginning to under-estimate the suffering 
caused by compulsory exile, particularly to Continentals, 
who, for reasons we state below, suffer much more in banish- 
ment than Englishmen usually do? We think we detect traces 
of such a feeling, of a belief that banishment is, after all,a very 
endurable penalty, throughout the recent discussions on the 
French Proscription Bills; and it is quite natural, more espe- 
cially in this country, that it should be so. The world, with its 
new facilities of communication, is rapidly growing smaller; 
countries are becoming more alike, the cultivated travel about 
everywhere, and so many people settle in foreign lands for 
years at a time, or for their lives, that banishment strikes the 
upper class as, after all, nothing very serious. If you may not 
live in France, you may in England; and where is the substan- 
tial difference? This feeling was repeatedly expressed in the 
French Chamber, one Deputy in particular laying it down as 
his opinion that exile involved suffering only for those 
who had to earn their living. They might suffer, of course; 
but the Orlean Princes, he said, had been enriched by the 
restoration of their fortunes, they would be wealthy nobles in 
England, and what could they want more? That idea is also 
current in this country, in spite of the horror with which laws 
of proscription are regarded, and is greatly increased by the 
accidental circumstance that for Englishmen, and for the 
lower classes especially, banishment has lost much of its terror. 
The Englishman, unless very well placed indeed, is habituated 
to think of life in America as an alternative and not unpleasing 
destiny; and banishment means to him little more than an 
emigration to another land tenanted by a kindly branch of his 
own race,—which is not without attractions for his mind. To 
the Englishman, banishment means residence in the United 
States, and he would as soon reside there as not. The con- 
ception that banishment is quite a tolerable penalty is growing, 
and as it is a dangerous one to take root in Europe just at the 
present time, when political passion is very keen, and when 
a notion of the convenience of ostracism as a political device 
is making way among classes which are rising rapidly to power, 
it may be worth while to inquire for a moment into its perfect 
accuracy. 

We believe the idea to be substantially false, and this in 
spite of the fact that banishment inflicts much less direct 
suffering than of old. Formerly, the rich man who was exiled 
suffered from a sudden and enforced change of society, diet, 
and method of life, to such an extent as often permanently to 
affect his health, and produce a nostalgia indistinguishable 
from positive disease. He could not endure the foreign food, 
the foreign houses, the foreign people, and would risk anything 
or suffer anything to be back again “at home.” Now, however, 
that the cosmopolitan class live so much alike, eating the 
same things, inhabiting the same houses, and taking the 
same precautions for health, direct suffering is reduced to 
a mere change of climate, not necessarily injurious. The 
Orleans Princes can be as comfortable in London as in Paris, 
in York House, Twickenham, as in the Chateau at Chantilly. 
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The professionals, again, who formerly always starved in banish- 
ment, living miserably in garrets at the Hague, or other free 
places, now find it easier to get a living; the world is before 
them, and they frequently prosper, till they have, considered 
merely as cultivated animals, nothing in their country to regret. 
They are well fed, warmly clothed, and, barring the climate, 
sufficiently well housed. It is not given to every one to prosper 
as the Financial Secretary of the Confederate States did in 
England ; but other-exiles can be named, both in England and 
America, who, pecuniarily, have nothing to regret. The 
poor, again, who formerly died in banishment of want, now 
go to America, English or Spanish, or to the great cities 
of Europe, and find employment in their own trades at 
rates quite as remunerative as at home. Indeed, a majority 
of them would probably benefit physically by exile, and find, 
like the Germans who fled in 1848, or who retreat even now be- 
fore the rigid laws of conscription, that America offers them, if 
not a pleasanter home, at least a richer one than the Father- 
land. ‘The physical evils of exile have, in faet, been modified 
till they scarcely exist; but that is not the case with the mental 
evils. To the men likely to be exiled for political reasons, 
banishment means the loss of all things which make life sweet, 
except bodily comfort. Their mental interests are either 
snapped short, or have the savour taken out of them. They 
are like politicians condemned by ill-health to inaction, forced 
to change the véle of actors who are forwarding the play, and 
are, therefore, not only interested in its success, but occupied by 
it, for that of mere spectators, weary with desire to be once 
more on the stage, and seeing in those who supersede them only 
imbeciles. Occupations may not cease, but the occupations 
which were chosen as by instinct, which made life delightful, 
and filled it with the pleasant sense of efficiency and use, are all 
closed; and the others taken up to diminish ennui are like gar- 
dening to a city man, or novel-reading toa man who has shared 
in “the triumph and the vanity, the rapture of the strife,” of 
political debate. The Princes of Orleans, for example, may still 
in London be interested in French politics; but they cannot 
advance them, cannot even see them as quickly as of old, are 
like citizens driven into remote villages against their own consent, 
always conscious of being behind the time. They can have 
society at will, but it is not the society of those who are making 
history in the only country they care about, not, as it were, the 
society of the living; they can have conversation, but either 
they or their interlocutors must use a foreign tongue, and so 
lose half their spontaneity ; they can engage in affairs, but the 
affairs are not their own. The mere fact that they cannot 
enter their own land is of itself a pain, aggravated by the truth, 
always patent to intelligent exiles, that every year of absence 
makes them more strangers; and that when they return, some 
powers, some kinds of knowledge, some habitudes of mind 
essential to their careers, will have been sadly, it may be 
fatally, diminished. They lose, while in exile, the use of their 
heaped-up treasure of experience, and feel while they stay 
away that they make no additions to it. Their careers are, 
in fact, ended before old age has set in. .The loss of 
friends, too, is heartbreaking. Men cannot keep up friend- 
ships by correspondence, still less continue that founding 
of new friendships without which life is certain to become in 
its end so solitary. No man, however cosmopolitan, quite finds 
that foreigners replace to him his own countrymen, least of all 
Frenchmen, whose country has for them a charm like that of 
Rome for a patrician. The Roman noble under sentence of 
death had usually the alternative of exile, and often accepted 
the quick penalty, rather than the slow one. Life under such 
circumstances loses flavour, and in its insipidity is a penalty 
which often produces true tedium vite—that most ex- 
hausting of all forms of melancholy—and always something 
of that ennui which is the great burden of a long im- 
prisonment. Exiles, it is noticed, hunger for occupations, as 
prisoners do, and not unfrequently prefer, like prisoners, those 
cecupations which prevent thought, rather than compel the 
mind to apply thought to the full. The sentence of banishment, 
where it is felt at all, does not take away life; but it takes away 
most of its happiness, and that is a severe penalty, and is the 
heavier in proportion as the sufferer has in his own country 
made his life full, and active, and beneficial to all around hin. 
Men can dream anywhere, but for those who do not dream, 
some reality in the objects of life, and fittingness of relation 
between them and their surroundings, are essential not 
only to happiness, but even to the maintenance of their 


ae 

powers. A large proportion of men who retire from business 
grow rapidly and perceptibly weaker, and banished men 
are business men condemned to perpetual inaction, The 
suffering differs in every individual case, but the best proof of 
its reality is the inability of the exile ever to do anything 
serious or great, unless it be to intrigue for his own 
return. Prisoners of war are not accounted happy men, nor are 
they ; and exiles by compulsion are but prisoners of war, with a 
few material comforts and liberties, but also, to counterbalance 
them, with a bitter sense of oppression and disappointment, 
Every exiled man has had hopes, dreams, affections, often the 
solace of entire lives, all inextricably bound up with the native 
land, which, as Danton said, one does not carry away on the 
sole of one’s shoe. You cannot carry away, for instance, that 
which to most men is part of their own identity, namely, your 
own precise place in the world, your own title to recognition or 
regard, or it may be deference. That place has been given to men 
by their history, and is as inextricably welded into the social 
system of their own country as any stone into a building, 
Without the building, its look, its use, its very meaning, are all] 
entirely changed. Even Princes feel such a fate most painfully, 
and European Princes are of necessity, by connections, by pur. 
suits, and by habits of mind, the most cosmopolitan of men, and 
should, therefore, feel exile the least. 





x 
/ DISLIKE. 

ONSIDERING how large a part the impulses which 
divide human beings take in this imperfect world, it is 
somewhat surprising to reflect how small a space has been ac. 
corded to them, in those pages from which many persons derive 
their chief knowledge of character. Fiction, painting so largely 
the sympathies by which human beings are bound together, has 
taken but little account of those antipathies, equally real, which 
not only divide them, but also, it must be confessed, do to some 
extent tend by external pressure to unite more closely for a 
time those who are united already. However, we somewhat 
exaggerate the feeling we mean in calling it antipathy, and it is 
by no means easy to name it without exaggeration. Almost all 
synonyms for it are stamped with blame, so that it seems 
impossible to mention an incapacity for satisfactory inter. 
course with another person as a mere fact about one’s rela- 
tion to him, and not as some contribution to an estimate of 
his own character. The word which has least of such a 
suggestion is “distaste,” and it is a significant fact that 
the sense from which we borrow the expression is the most 
idiosyncratic of all means of communication with the outer 
world. Speaking broadly, we may say that a disagreeable 
sound or colour is disagreeable to every one, while we have 
to inquire after our neighbours’ tastes, before we know what 
flavours they would consider agreeable or disagreeable ; every- 
body dislikes the screech of a slate-pencil, and nobody is sur- 
prised at another person’s not sharing his own preference for 
a particular flavour. The contrast between the peculiar 
separateness of taste, and the common element in the other 
senses, so that many may gaze at once on the same picture, and 
crowds may listen to the same low note, while no two persons 
can taste the same morsel, has thus become a symbol of that in- 
dividuality, that subjectivity in the region of personal feeling, 
which allows us to describe attraction or repulsion without 

implying judgment. 

Miss Cobbe, in the useful expression introduced into 
one of her essays, “ Heteropathy” — the opposite, that iss 
not the contrary, of sympathy—has bestowed on us the means 
of bringing forward and realising this moral neutrality of 
distaste. We are not necessarily influenced against the 
person who is distasteful to us, we are conscious merely 
of a heterogeneity of affection, a different response to the same 
excitement, which} makes us mutually unintelligible. Where 
distaste becomes disapproval, indeed, it is a mixed feeling, and 
the only important instance which we can call to mind of 
an attempt to paint this “heteropathy,” which in the world of 
experience is so common, Goethe’s “'Torquato Tasso,” seems to - 
us somewhat impaired by the amount of justification with which 
the impartial poet has provided the man of the world who finds 
himself out of sympathy with the man of genius. Tasso, we pre 
sume, is meant to be an exhibition of the weakness of the poetic 
temperament abandoned to itself, and there is no character the 
unreasonableness of which more jars on the taste of a sensible 
man, practised in affairs, and ready to adapt himself to almost 
any other character. And there is no feeling more jarring to 
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gn imaginative man, when he perceives it, than the toler- 


ence which Antonio expresses when he tries to be just. 
“Yet often with respect he speaks of thee,” says Leonora 
Sanvitale, when she is trying to soothe Tasso’s irritation; and 
most of us can sympathise with his answer,— 
“?Tig even that disturbs me, for his art 
Is so to measure out his careful words 
That seeming praise from him is actual blame.” 

‘The words convey an admirable suggestion of the withering 
effect of distaste drying up all that aims at being appre- 
ciative, and leaving nothing so distinct as the effort it costs the 
speaker to find any excellence in the object of his praise. The 
relation, perhaps, was the model of Miss Yonge, in her pretty 
creation, “ The Heir of Redclyffe ;” but she seems to us to have 
inverted the mistake of Goethe (if we may be so profane as to 
find mistake in Goethe), and to have spoilt the situation by 
painting the person who inspires dislike as 00 faultless. Dis- 
like, under such circumstances, becomes envy,—a feeling quite 
different from heteropathy. There is, in an unfinished 
romance by Hawthorne (not the one just published), a 
delicate little touch, exactly realising this feeling, in the 
description of the two persons intended in the first sketch 
of the story for lovers, bringing ont, with all the author’s 
subtle power, that sense of sudden recoil which sometimes 
strangely interrupts even a mutual affection not founded on a 
true harmony of character, and which is felt most distinctly just 
after the moments of closest union, just as the most intolerable 
discord is nearest to unison. The relation was found un- 
manageable, and drops out of the story, much to the dis- 
appointment of at least one reader, to whom it appeared a pro- 
mise of a most characteristic display of Hawthorne’s peculiar 
genius. But it is almost unfair to bring the half-obliterated 
sketch for an unfinished romance into the same page with one 
of the best known works of Goethe, even under the exigencies of 
a search for specimens of the rarest kind of dramatic delineation. 


The relation which Hawthorne found too delicate to paint 
may well, indeed, have been avoided by the artist. Perhaps it 
is not one very well suited to dramatic elaboration,—at least, 
the feelings with which it is often associated are much more 
dramatic than itself, and tend to throw it into the shade. Envy, 
jealousy, and resentment are broad, simple emotions, easily 
described; distaste, no doubt, opens the way for them, but is 
perfectly distinct from them, and does not, in a liberal and 
cultivated mind, imply even any sense ofcondemnation. “Tis, 
Z am barbarous here, my tongue unknown,” was the complaint 
of a polished Roman, made to realise the true meaning of the 
word “ Barbarian ;” and perhaps Ovid may have learnt in his 
éxile to appreciate the arrogant spirit with which the Roman 
applied it to all the world but his countrymen. Any one can 
feel, when he is himself the barbarian, that unintelligibility 
supplies no material for judgment; but it takes qualities of a 
high order to perceive this, when the case is reversed. Yet it is 
a familiar experience that distaste may appear unreasonable, 
even to him who feels it. The very associations which 
cluster round the epithet “well-meaning,” testify to the 
familarity of the struggle between distaste and an acknow- 
ledgment of qualities that should ensure respect; and 
probably many selfish and indolent persons arouse far less 
sense of heteropathy than a large proportion of the enthu- 
siastic and the benevolent. Most people have felt at some 
time or other what was expressed by the dying man who, 
when told that he was going where the wicked would 
cease from troubling, responded, earnestly, ‘“‘ And the good, 
too, I hope!” For our own part, we have sometimes 
thought that if the good would cease from troubling, we would 
gladly take our chance of the wicked. Even the hero may 
inspire the feeling, as well as the saint. The faults of a large, 
impressive character are often peculiarly galling to those who 
stand very close to it; and when the biographer has said all he 
has to say, we sometimes discover, if we learn more about his sub- 
ject, that the relation assumed as one of grateful subordination 
was, in reality, that of a continuous protest. We are very apt to 
be unjust to those who find a large character distasteful, in 
assuming their blindness to its nobility. If we suppose 
that distaste never enters a relation till love quits it, we shall 
fail to appreciate many of the most faithful and dutiful relations 
by which human beings are bound together. Distaste is 
no mere growth of the acquaintance world, where we have 
nothing to do but to yield to it; it shows itself in many a faith- 
ful friendship, it springs up on the fertile soil of family affection, 





it is by no means a stranger even to the sacred enclosure of 
marriage. No other atmosphere, indeed, is so propitious to it 
as that cooling affection which often both joins and separates 
many a pair who never cease to love each other. Gratitude 
for life-long services does not exclude it, nor do the services 
which have earned that gratitude; it may mingle with self- 
sacrificing devotion, even with strong admiration. There is 
almost no feeling by which man is bound to man which it may 
not dilute; and he who should refuse to continue any friend- 
ship or affection which involved a struggle with it would find 
himself, at some time or other, almost alone. 

No one will deny that the experience of feeling or inspiring 
distaste is common, but many will consider that we do not want 
it made more definite by description. To put it into words 
gives it a permanence which it might lack, if left in the vague 
region of feeling; and whoever gives as much expression to it 
as to the opposite feeling, not only exaggerates it in ap- 
pearance, but greatly increases it in fact. Moreover, the 
expression certainly tends, to some extent, to justify the 
feeling. The discovery that in proportion as any one gives 
utterance to those feelings and opinions which are most 
characteristic he hurts some sense of fitness in his com- 
pany, strangely bars the entrance on common ground, even 
when this is close at hand. And then, too, dislike, with 
all that it implies, is not pathetic, or striking, or tragic, it is only 
disgreeable ; and why, it may be asked, should Art mirror the 
part of life that is only disagreeable? We should misrepre- 
sent some of those we loved best, if we were to recall even with 
the most careful accuracy how little they loved each other, 
and a late famous example surely forms the strongest argument 
for the rule that no biographer should attempt to leave a record 
of the distastes of his hero. It is indeed impossible to give 
the feeling the same proportion in the record that it had in life. 
The gamut of expression has not that compass which such an 
utterance demands. The faintest and gentlest hint at any lack 
of sympathy has a force and distinctness that eulogium is 
wholly without. It always suggests a good deal behind. 

We heartily agree to the rule that any record of actual life 
should give as small a place as possible to Distaste. But it is 
precisely the fact that biography cannot give distaste its due pro- 
portion, and should not therefore make any attempt atembodying 
it, while yet it is an important part of actual experience, which 
mukes us desire to see it represented in the only kind of litera- 
ture where all that is meant can be expressed. A good picture 
of a difficult situation gathers up a large part of whatever 
advice might be given for dealing with it, and it is often the 
only form in which such advice is possible. It makes an erain 
the hidden autobiography which we peruse in silent hours, 
when some voice from a larger nature has recalled and re- 
touched—thereby wonderfully diminishing them—our own per- 
plexities; and a large part of the charm of fiction consists in 
the fact that this is often the only possible channel of such a 
confidence. The rare glimpses which we attain of the attitude 
of a large, richly-endowed nature, conscious of distaste returned 
where friendship was sought, is such a lesson of tolerance and 
magnanimity as no sermon could convey. Once or twice in a 
lifetime we may come upon a glimpse of such a state of mind, 
perhaps as we decipher the faded characters from a hand that 
has long been still, for oftenest all that makes the relation 
intelligible is only visible afar off. Or a few words at some 
crisis of life and death, reveal that what looked like blindness 
to dislike was a self-suppressing oblivion of it. But for the 
most part, the more completely vanity or sensitiveness is con- 
quered in meeting such a feeling, the more the victory is hidden, 
and we rarely learn from any experience of actual life what 
would afford the greatest help in some of its difficulties,—how a 
noble mind meets distaste. 

The best substitute for such aid, though it be a poor one, is to 
remind ourselves that the region of distaste is, after all, confined 
to a narrow part of our whole being. The world of our animal 
nature is one of resemblance; and so is that of our spiritual 
nature, if we can but reach it. We are similarly affected, on the 
whole, by all things outward. We all dread pain, hunger, 
weariness, while food, rest, warmth, and the like, in different 
proportions, are desirable to all. And there is a region of the 
inward life which is as characteristic of humanity as is the 
outward life, though it is far less accessible, and much more 
liable to be confused with heterogeneous elements. But between 
the region of the physical life and that of the spiritual life lies 
that borderland of idiosyncracy—that which we specially mean 
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when we speak of a person’s nature—which is the region of 
heteropathy. On this domain we are often as hopelessly at a 
loss for any practical expression of goodwill as we should be, if 
suddenly transported to a planet where fatigue was cured by 
active exercise, and hunger by fasting, so that to offer a 
tired person an easy-chair, or provide food for one who de- 
clared himself faint with hunger should be a malignant action. 
If a humorous view of the situation is to you a potent auxiliary 
in enduring its difficulties, while to me it adds insult to injury, 
your benevolent attempt to lighten some common vexation 
by putting it in a ludicrous point of view will only make me 
feel it more bitterly. If, in a common loss, you are striving to 
forget our friend, and I to remember him, the very fact that 
we both loved him will make us bad company to each other. 
How many such miscalculations we see, feel, or make, in our 
endeavours to console each other! ‘ Time softens every grief,” 
we say, to one who feels it the supreme agony that the beloved 
image must fade. Or we try to soothe some proud heart, 
racked with the thought of compassion, by the assurance that 
others feel for its pangs! Under such “ heteropathy,” all 
affection, all active good-will, becomes an engine of torment. 
The victim flies to indifference, as a welcome exchange for such 
benevolence, and feels the atmosphere of slight acquaintance a 
delightful variety, after that intimacy which has given his 
friend a right to inflict an amount of suffering that would have 
satisfied the heart of an enemy. ‘The golden rule, in such 
circumstances, becomes useless. To do unto others as we would 
they should do unto us, is to sharpen their discomfort in our 
neighbourhood, unless, indeed, all we desire from them is their 
absence; and distaste, when it is sufficiently important to 
attract attention, is rarely capable of so simple a solution. 
For it is sometimes woven in with the web of life’s duties, 
and even of its cherished possessions. Surely, in such cir- 
cumstances, it should be a great help towards justice, both 
to those we dislike, and towards those who dislike us, to 
realise that this kind of antagonism is confined to a 
certain limited portion of our being; and that if we could 
carry on our intercourse within either that simpler world of the 
senses where men want all the same thing, or that deeper 
world of moral conviction where they all reverence the same 
thing, we should find distaste suddenly vanish; and though, 
practically, this is impossible, the fact that it is not inconceivable 
is by no means an unimportant one. 


This sense of some possible fugitiveness or error in the feeling 
of Distaste should be materially reinforced by the discovery that 
it is by no means invariably mutual, and by what is another side 
of the same truth, that it sometimes lies very near to perfect 
sympathy. It may be excited by those who, just because they 
are unlike us, are best able to help us. Leonora says of Tasso 
and Antonio,— 

“Two foes are there who should be closest friends, 
For nature formed in each but half a man, 
And in their union were the perfect whole.” 
And though in such cases the need be mutual, the perception 
of that need is often not so. We often understand the language 
that we cannot speak, and so mysterious is the chemistry of 
human relation, that the same difference which on one side tells 
as a repulsive strangeness, is on the other welcomed as a de- 
lightful variety. It is but the change of a couple of letters which 
converts the hostis to the hospes, and it is a change almost as 
trifling—a mere shifting of spiritual attitude—which shows us 
the spiritual foreigner as friend or foe. We sometimes sce this 
change curiously brought out in the feelings of the same 
person towards different members of the same family. 
You meet the son of your old friend, you recognise in almost 
every word some trace of the companion whose presence made 
life delightful to you. Perhaps in your sober judgment you 
would acknowledge that the son is, on the whole, worthy of his 
father. But you discover that some slight change of proportion, 
or some almost imperceptible introduction of a new element, is 
enough to destroy all spiritual affinity. There is nothing more 
disagreeable than to dislike one who reminds us of those 
we have loved; but the experience is full of instruction. 
Or again, we may realise the marvellous effect of this change of 
proportion in the nearness of heteropathy itself to sympathy. 
The first experience of an entire mutual understanding is the 
best thing in life, and many a one has felt that it was also the 
first. experience of self-knowledge. For we completely under- 
stand ourselves only when we find an interpreter in another 
soul; and there can be no revelation of the self, except by one 
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who resembles the being he reveals. It is as true of the things 
of Earth as of Heaven, that we must be like any one, if “ we shal} 
see him as he is.” But how slight a change here brings ug 
from the closest union to something that almost resembles 
hatred! The society of one who mirrored all the weaknegseg 
and difficulties of our own character, would be quite as intoler. 
able as the society of one who understood neither our weakness 
nor our strength. “There are but three fingers’ space,” says 
the Talmud, “ between Heaven and Hell.” It is a profound 
sentence, and its truth is nowhere more evident than in the- 
varied and mysterious world of human relation. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


——»@—— 
LOCAL RATING AND TENANT-RIGHT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Knowing the influence which the opinions of the Spectator 
exercise upon the minds of politicians, especially Liberal ones, 
will you allow me to state the views of the Farmers’ Alliance- 
upon the above two subjects, which you treated of last week ? 
From the outset, we have distinctly recognised the doctrine that 
the rates of a farm fall ultimately upon the owner. Great efforts 
have been made by the Alliance to educate farmers upon this 
ratal question, and the following old couplet was resuscitated 
with this object :— 
‘“The higher the rates, the lower the rent ; 
The lower the rates, the higher the rent.” 

Rates, however, are not a fixed quantity ; for instance, the high- 
way rate and the education rate have considerably added to the 
rates levied upon many farms. Although ratal is mainly and 
in the long-run an owner’s question, landlords would very 
naturally object to pay the whole amount of the burden, seeing 
that tenants exercise greater power than themselves over the 
expenditure of rates. It may be argued that as rates increase 
or decrease, there should be a readjustment of rent; but those 
who understand farming affairs know that such an arrange- 
ment would be troublesome and distasteful to both parties,. 
hence the Alliance has contended that a division of rates be- 
tween owner and occupier is the most practical as well as the 
most just arrangement; its advocates have, moreover, the 
advantage of being able to point to the fact that in Scotland 
the plan has long been in force, and that it works satisfactorily. 
When, therefore, you assert of this proposal that “ though very 
dear to the farmer, it is a cry for the moon,” I am compelled to 
conclude that you have not looked very narrowly into the argu- 
ments we have put forth. 

With reference to our demands for tenant-right, I would 
observe that they are grounded entirely upon public policy. A 
great part of the land of the country has never been highly 
farmed, and in the opinion of the Alliance never will be, until 
the whole interests of tenants in their holdings are secured to 
them. In the past, a tenant’s interests in his holding have been 
liable to confiscation in two ways :—(1.) Withholding compen- 
sation to an outgoing tenant for the capital he has put 
into or upon the soil, and which is not removable. (2.) 
Raising the rent after a tenant has increased the fertility, or 
value of the holding, styled “a revaluation.” The latter has 
been a far more common mode of procedure than the former, 
and has, moreover, exercised a far more deterrent influence 
upon the enterprise of tenants. The Farmers’ Alliance has 
maintained that if it is necessary, in the interests of the public, 
to secure outgoing tenants against injustice, there is even 
greater necessity to secure that much larger class who desire 
to remain upon their farms, after they have effected the 
improvements they deemed necessary for its profitable 
occupation; and on this point all that is demanded is 
that a tenant who has improved his holding shall have a 
power of appeal to an impartial tribunal against an arbitrary 
rise of rent upon his own improvements,—nothing, be it re- 
marked, is demanded for the bad or the unimproving farmer. 
With respect to freedom of contract, I would simply remark 
that if the question of tenant-right is to be argued on these 
lines, and the doctrine is to be upheld, there is no need to trouble 
the Legislature; but surely the day has gone by for taking a 
stand upon this ground, the experience of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act, the Report of the Royal Commission, and the 
opinions of statesmen formerly opposed to compulsory legisla- 
tion, are conclusive on the point. I started by asserting that 
the demands of the Farmers’ Alliance are grounded upon public 
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licy alone. The right of the State to put limitations upon 

freedom of contract in cases where the welfare of the commu- 
nity will be thereby subserved is too generally accepted to need 
enforcing, and herein lies the difference between the case you 
draw of “a new bath-room si and the improvement of the 
land; the general public have no interest in the multiplication 
of bath-rooms, nor in the question whether tenants who add 
these conveniences to the houses they occupy are, upon quitting, 
compensated or not. But the public have a very direct interest 
in any legislation which would tend to the fuller development 
of the resources of the soil; and if a well-considered system of 
4enant-right is calculated to effect this object, as unquestionably 
in time it would, then the State is justified in adopting the most 
efficient system for the purpose, and this notwithstanding that 
it may control the freedom of both landlord and tenant, 
especially if the just rights of the owner are not invaded. 
I refrain from going into the question that property in land 
differs in other respects from that in houses, further than to 
point out that houses may be increased almost indefinitely to 
meet the requirements of the community, whilst land is both a 
fixed and an ascertained quantity. 

In conclusion, I would observe that the farmer at the 
Alliance meeting whom you quote, and who said that “freedom 
of contract meant, ‘ Take the Jand on the landlord’s conditions, or 
leave it,” is, even at the present time, far nearer the truth, in 
respect of farms worth occupying, than you appear to imagine ; 
and if it were not true so far as the present depressed times are 
concerned, I would simply remark that laws are not made for 
abnormal periods.—I am, Sir, &c., James Howarp. 

Clapham Park, Bedfordshire, February 12th. 





CONSECRATED GROUND. 
[To tHe EpiTror OF THE ‘“SPECTATOR.’’] 


$1r,—Will you allow me to express in your columns my sense 
-of the courteous kindness of your correspondent, “ Episcopus,” 
and my thankfulness that the more we get beneath the surface 
of the question in controversy, the more we find ourselves at 
one? Must it not always be so, if we simply seek to know and 
todo the truth? This is the true unity, of which all acts and 
deeds of Uniformity are counterfeit presentments, mocking by 
their false promise yearning hearts.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Batpwin Brown. 





THE PROMOTION OF LIBERAL CLERGY. 


(To tue Eprtor oF THE ‘* SPEcTATOR.”’] 


Sm,—The Church appointments of Mr. Gladstone have been so 
admirable, that one is very reluctant to find fault, but you have 
undoubtedly hit a blot in pointing out that the Liberal Clergy 
are, asa rule, passed over. When you consider that nearly all 
the Broad-Church school and most of the younger members of 
the High, including such well-known names as Messrs. Headlam, 
Horsley, Stanton, and Shuttleworth, are Liberals, and that even 
in the Low-Church party, Messrs. Bickersteth, Cadman, Cal- 
throp, and D. Moore are also on the popular side, it seems that 
there is little reason for giving the Tories all the great positions. 
All the men I have mentioned are able and zealous workers, and 
one, Mr. Calthrop, had the courage (in a minority of one among 
the clergy of Islington) to support the Irish-Church measure 
of Mr. Gladstone. 

IT am an earnest supporter of the English Church Union, 
but, for all that, should like to see some of the moderate Evan- 
gelicals, like Mr. Cadman, promoted ; it would not do, perhaps, 
in the present crisis, to make any of them Bishops, but a few 
Deaneries and Canonries given to the (not many) able and 
scholarly members of the school would benefit the Church as a 
whole, and help to raise the tone of a still important party.--I 
am, Sir, &c., GEORGE PLANK. 

252 Crystal Palace Road, Dulwich, February 12th. 





A STRANGE SURVIVAL. 
; [To rue Epiror OF THE “‘ SprcTaToR.’’] 
Sin,—The letter from Dr. Littledale in your last issue contains 
one statement against which it is surely the duty of every 
English Churchman to protest. He says, “It is the fact that 
the State alone appoints to the Episcopate.” Now, considering 
that the source of selection in the nomination of a Bishop is 
the Crown, and that it is the Crown which directs the flow of 
the appointment until its confirmation, we may be allowed to 
hold that there is direct spiritual authority given by this means. 





If there be one thing upon which the Church in these days 
should lay stress, it is that there is in the anointing of the 
Sovereign at the time of coronation a sacred setting-apart of 
the Ruler. The value and intention of this unction are well 
explained in the Collect used in the “Form of Prayer for the 
Twentieth of June,” instead of the ordinary Collect for the Queen 
in the Holy Communion Service. The adviser of the Sovereign 
in regard to the nomination to a Bishopric may be a Minister 
of the State, but the Ruler appoints, as anointed Governor of 
the Church in this realm. 

The vein of general distrust of Episcopal appointment running 
through Dr. Littledale’s letter, coming from one to whom we 
younger clergy are wont to look for advice, has a depressing 
effect. But some of us may think we have a right to ask him 
not merely to tell us of objections to the present system of 
nomination, but to add some information as to what past method 
he would revert to. We read our Church history only to find that 
whilst the succession has been retained through the act of con- 
secration, the manner of appointment has been varying from 
age to age. We have, first, Apostles nominating to an office 
neither positively named nor quite accurately defined, we have 
cases in which one Bishop has suggested a candidate for a 
vacant see, we have cases in which Court influence is the main 
cause leading to an appointment, we have eventually Sovereigns 
dispensing bishoprics. With the exception of the first method, 
can any of these named be preferred to that existing in our 
national Church? Is it wise, when those outside the fold are 
sneering at Episcopal authority, for trusted friends within to 
minimise its value ?—I am, Sir, &c, 

Swanscombe, Kent. H. R. WAKEFIELD. 

[We publish our correspondent’s letter with great pleasure. 
It is a most curious illustration of the truth that ideas, true or 
false, never die.—Ep. Spectator. | 





“METHRATTON.” 


[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 


Simr,—You will, perhaps, allow me to confirm what was said in 
your article under the above heading regarding the survival in 
our midst of much superstition. I am at present correcting the 
sheets of a small book shortly to be published by the Folk-lore 
Society, under the title of “ Folk-Medicine,” and while engaged in 
collecting and approximately classifying various charms relative 
to the prevention or cure of disease, I have come across not one, 
but very many instances of superstition, which still exercise great 
influence upon the life and thought of the people. It is cer- 
tainly true, as you say, that although true education kills magic, 
“whatis called education” does not. How otherwise are we to 
account for such an evidently modern superstition as this,— 
that itis unlucky to keep black-edged note-paper ina house. The 
writer of your paper testifies to positive fuith among fairly edu- 
cated persons still existing in astrology, fortune-telling, and palm- 
istry, and I can add to this that I know a man of very consider- 
able means who makes no secret of his carrying an exceedingly 
primitive amulet against rheumatism; that I heard from a 
farmer, whose politics are of the most advanced description, of 
a recent case of witchery in Lanarkshire; and that charming 
for toothache and the mysterious tooth-“ worm” is scarcely yet 
an extinct business. When we regard the widely varying civi- 
lisation in our islands, viz.,in London and in the caves of Wick 
Bay, how can we wonder at the difference of thought and 
reasoning which exist together? The latter is, in my opinion, 
less wonderful than the former.—I an, Sir, &c., 
1 Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. Wittiam Georce Brack. 








MACBETH AND GREGORY. 
Tue news of the last Academy election has taken every one by 
surprise, an@those are most astonished who are best acquainted 
with the ordinary Academy elections. That either Mr. Macbeth 
or Mr. Gregory should have been introduced into the Academic 
ranks would have been startling enongh, but that both artists 
should be elected Associates at the same time is simply wonder- 
ful. The new leaven is working with a vengeance beneath the 
roof of Burlington House, and the Council of the Academy will 
probably, in a few years’ time, have recognised the existence of 
the art of etching, and no longer confine their representation of 
the art of water-colour painting to the one small room through 
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which the wearied visitor passes at the end of his sight- 
seeing. 

But it is of Messrs. Gregory and Macbeth that we desire to 
speak. And first, let us state why we find the election so un- 
expected. The truth is, that neither of these artists has been 
supposed to be held in high estimation at Burlington House. 
Mr. Macbeth exhibited there with considerable regularity, but 
he was rarely, if ever, well hung; and his work received but little 
general attention, for that reason. At the Grosvenor Gallery, 
where his pictures could be fairly seen, he was better appreciated, 
but even here his painting was scarcely popular, and appealed 
to a comparatively small section of the public. 

Mr. Gregory was, practically, unknown on the walls of Bur- 
lington House, and he has, if we remember right, only twice 
exhibited there; and, as our readers are no doubt aware, it is 
the practice for the Academicians to elect as members of their 
body chiefly those who have for years sent to their exhibition. 
But it is not only because Messrs. Macbeth and Gregory are 
little known at the Academy that their friends feel so surprised 
at their election, and whilst they rejoice at the fact, can hardly 
believe in its reality; if is because their work is so totally 
opposed in its technique and its conception to what is generally 
considered Academic. Both are innovators of a singularly bold 
and daring character, and both are by no means likely to grow 
into accordance with the traditions of the Schools, as exemplified 
by the works of those Academicians by which their pictures will 
now be surrounded. One cannot: help wondering with a half- 
cynical pleasure what Mr. Frith and Mr. Horsley, Mr. Armitage 
and Mr. Thorburn, Mr. Cope and Mr. Wells, will think of their 
new compatriots; and how grievous it will be to many another 
worthy Academician, who has been “nothing, if not respectable,” 
to find his works side by side with those of these Bohemians of 
the brush, who make up in power and originality what they lack 
in refinement. 

For us, who have been praising Mr. Macbeth and Mr. Gregory 
for half-a-dozen years, the election is, of course, a pleasant sur- 
prise; but to many of the older Academicians it must be a very 
sore trial, and in some ways, we confess that they have reason 
on their side. The work of both these artists lacks refinement 
of feeling; is, in different ways, frequently coarse and hurried 
in execution ; it disdains what is understood by the word “ paint- 
ing”’—at all events, in its more usually-accepted meaning—and 
is accompanied by a bizarrerie difficult to describe, but resulting 
partly from temperament and partly from the education of the 
painter. Both have done a good deal of work in black and 
white, and Mr. Gregory was first introduced to the public 
through the medium of the Graphic newspaper. Mr. William 
Thomas, the editor of that paper, may be said to have dis- 
covered Herkomer and Gregory, and much of the latter’s 
finest work was done in the Graphic, before his pictures 
became at all known to the general public. Mr. Macbeth 
is at least as well known as an especially skilful etcher as 
an original painter, and it was only last week that we had occa- 
sion to notice his reproduction of George Mason’s “ Harvest 
Moon.” 

A few words on the chief characteristics of these two 
latest recruits to the Academy may be interesting. Let us take 
first Mr. Macbeth, the only artist alive who can be said in some 
ways to inherit the mantle of the late Fred Walker. The rela- 
tion between them is, however, at best, as equally noticeable for 
difference as for likeness. Both are idyllists,—we use the word 
in its plainest sense, to signify the tellers of plain, simple stories. 
But Walker is probably the gentlest story-teller that ever lived; 
his sense of beauty, his sense of pathos, and his sense of 
transitoriness, all linking together to produce pictures which 
are occasionally tragic or intense in their feeling, but are 
never rough, coarse, or slovenly. Mr. Macbeth is sometimes 
all three,—is deficient in gentlehood, if we may use such a word. 
He paints a man, and paints him well. He paints a woman of 
the people, and gives her a great deal of strength and a curious 
sense of freedom and life; but when he takes types in which 
coarseness is out of place, he fails, as Dickens failed, though in 
a different way. Mr. Macbeth’s young ladies belong either to 
the Stage or the Tottenham-Court Road; the artist does not 
touch them delicately enough, and has apparently but little 
sympathy with them. But his peasant women and men are of 
a different mould, and in the painting of these he has no rival. 
Such pictures as “ The Lincolnshire Gang,” “‘ The Rush-cutting 
in the Fens,” “The Potato Harvest,” “The Coming from St. 
Ives Market,” and the “Flood in the Fens,” have all the truth 
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and beauty of Nature, and are, perhaps, the best statements of 
English rustic life which have ever been made pictorial. That 
they are quite true, we do not assert; there is more dignity of 
form and grace of action than we are likely to meet with in any 
one scene, but they are essentially true; and Mr. Macbeth’s 
peasants interest us greatly, from the fact that he does not 
obscure their peasant origin,—does not dress them in fancy 
costumes, or endow them with suburban graces, but sets them 
down, thick-waisted and thick-ancled, with faces tanned 
by sun and roughened by breeze, and not too much emo. 
tion or thought in their healthy faces. The painting of 
English life is his best vocation. As we have said, his Society 
young ladies and gentlemen are either feeble, unreal, or affected; 
he has no sympathy with the restraints and no feeling for the 
subtleties of the social world, and when he paints it, his powers 
disappear. For the rest, he is a workman who suffers from a 
too great facility of production, or rather of execution. What 
he can do in painting, he can, so to speak, “ do at once ;” and in 
his pictures this results sometimes in a sort of insolence of 
workmanship, approaching perilously near to coarseness. Hig 
work, too, is occasionally spoilt by a deficiency of interest, 
lack of concentration, for he is somewhat incapable of giving 
individual interest to the actors in his pictures; they are too 
frequently like a group of people on the stage, waiting for the 
entrance of the “star” actor. He is an idyllist, in fact, who 
does not care to tell a story, paradoxical as such an assertion 
may seem. About the best of his pictures, there is the charm 
of a vigorous, healthy manhood, a little violent in its prejudices, 
a little limited in its sympathies, and a little headstrong in its 
assertions, but full of genuine life and genuine feeling. Asan 
artist, he has many admirable qualities. His draughtsmanship 
is not subtle, but effective, and, in the main, correct; and his: 
sense of colour, though varying greatly, is occasionally fine, and 
never sinks below a high average of merit. No one paints cer- 
tain phases of rain and sunshine with greater truth, and no one: 
of our English painters can impart a greater sense of move- 
ment to the action of his figures. He will, at all events, bring 
fresh air and life into the Academy, and keep alive there the 
tradition, already nearly extinct, of his predecessor, Fred 
Walker. 


Mr. Gregory is an artist of a very different stamp—a stamp 
that we hardly know how to describe both shortly and fairly— 
for he has little in common with any one but himself, and, 
perhaps, some of the wilder spirits of the French school. He 
has all the elements of genius, without its fusing power. His 
work is often splendid,—never right. The last words that could 
be applied to him, artistically speaking, are, “ Mens sana, tiv 
corpore sano.” This was evident from the first in his work, and 
is evident still, though not so obtrusively as of old. There is: 
certainly an affinity in some ways between him and Macbeth, 
but many more dissimilarities. Mr. Macbeth has in reality,. 
though he would probably deny it, some artistic morality, some 
gospel of nature and man which his pictures preach. Mr.. 
Gregory has neither one nor the other. He does not care what 
he paints,—he does not care how he paints it. Instead of the 
stalwart rustics of his fellow Associate, he leans towards @ 
certain long, weedy, worn-out type of citizen,—a cross 
between a dyspeptic diplomat and a “Criterion” waiter 
Instead of wind and sunshine, he prefers close rooms 
and gaslight; the carpet is his native heath; the mantel- 
piece his favourite resting-place, and a hot-house azalea his 
substitute for a daisy. The other day, we spoke of George 
Mason’s work, and said it had no flavour of the boulevard or 
the casino. Well, this work has a flavour of both. It smells 
of the streets and the gas-lamps half a mile off. But its power 
is absolutely undeniable, and if it does not obscure its faults, at 
least atones for them. The pictures are concentrated to an 
extraordinary degree, they are as compressed as “ Grandcourt’s * 
thoughts, and somewhat after the same fashion,—daring, reck- 
less, and as powerful in conception as in execution, crammed with 
artistic dexterity, which is used apparently chiefly to show how 
much better this artist could paint if he took the trouble, and 
full of a complete disregard of all ordinary methods of treat+ 
ment, and all consideration for the prejudices of those who 
behold them. These works strike us as being at once the 
most remarkable, and in some ways the most disappointing 
pictures we have ever seen. The coarse strength of the draw- 
ing and the dirty splendour of the colouring are quite in 
accordance with the mental aspect of the work, and Mr. 
Gregory, who might do almost anything he liked on 
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the tragic side of Art, appears to us to find his chief 
pleasure in feeling that even when he paints as_ reck- 
lessly as he can, and takes the first subject that comes 
to his hand, we are still bound to admire his work. And 
admire it we must, from one point of view, for it is the 
work of a genuine and most capable artist, though of one who 
is needlessly wasting his powers. As we have been amongst 
the number of those who have omitted no opportunity of calling 
attention to the many remarkable qualities of this painter 
during the last half-dozen years, he will, perhaps, pardon us for 
hoping that, now he is elected an Associate, he will give us 
work which is really worthy of his ability. We have many a 
painfully industrious, hopeless artist, and many a successful 
painter who is not an artist at all; but we cannot afford to 
waste, or allow its owner to waste, such power as Mr. Gregory 
possesses. If he wants the dark side of life, let him give us 
London,—the life of street and square and river, of refuge, of 
workhouse and prison, which has never yet been painted, but 
which should have a meaning for Englishmen as great as its 
motives are human, and its incidents are true. 








BOOKS. 


a 
MYTHS OF HELLAS.* 


We expect that thousands of young readers will welcome this 
new presentment of the beautiful legends of Greece. Told 
simply, without any arrive pensée of a purpose, ethical or 
scientific (for surely the solar myth is as vexatious as what Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick in his excellent introduction calls the “ medi- 
cinal flavour of a moral’’), they are sure to please this genera- 
tion, as they have pleased many generations before. The 
Lempritve which some of us knew in our youth was not 
scientific, and, we fear, not edifying, but it was certainly enter- 
taining. Here we have again the entertainment, freed from the 
objectionable element. 

His subject-matter Professor Witt has collected from a 
variety of sources, making his choice with a judgment and taste 
with which very little fault can be found. We could wish, 
perhaps, that he had not included among his stories the horrible 
legend of Cidipus. This legend belongs to another region of 
Greek thought than that in which the myths properly so called 
grewup. The sense of an overpowering doom, not called forth, 
indeed, by human pride, but tragically contrasting with it, was 
essentially a religious feeling, the result of a profounder obser- 
vation of the problems of life; and, we may conjecture, late in 
growth. However this may be, its gloom fits it for the drama 
rather than for the lighter narrative of romantic adventure. 
We may remark that, as the story is told here, it wants what 
may be called the motive of its dénowement, the plague that 
overtook the land of the Thebans, and set their king on inquir- 
ing what might be the hidden evil that was sapping the founda- 
tion of his prosperity. 

The author’s treatment of his subject is judicious and effective. 
He has found it sufficient, for the most part, to let the stories, 
so to speak, tell themselves, and to limit his own share to 
choosing the details and incidents that were most suitable for 
his purpose. Sometimes he adds a picturesque touch. Here is 
the picture of Theseus and his fellow-prisoners in the Labyrinth 
of Crete :— 

“About mid-day they heard the monster bellowing in the distance. 
He was still some way from them, but he scented human blood, and 
as he came nearer, his bellowing grew louder and louder. The others 
crowded together in a corner, each wanting to be the last to meet 
him; but Theseus stood forward in the middle of the room, with his 
naked sword raised, waiting for his approach.” 

It is natural to wish that a hero so thoroughly sans pewr should 
be also sans reproche. Accordingly, we find that Theseus leaves 
the beautiful and loving Ariadne in Naxos, not from fickle- 
ness of mind, but because Dionysus had warned him in a dream 
that he desired to have the maiden for his own wife. The 
tragic story of Medea, too, is softened in some of its details. 
Glance, her rival in Jason’s love, perishes, indeed, (did the 
poisoned robe, by the way, “burst out into flames,” or—surely, 
4 more terrible idea—cling to the flesh, and devour it with a 
secret heat?) but her old father is not involved in her doom, 
as he is in the famous play; while the great enchantress relents 
at the last, and carries off her children, instead of slaying them. 
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* Myths of Hellas or Greek Taler Told in German, b i 
J » : , by Professor C. Witt. 
Translated into English, by Frances Younghusband. London: Longmans, 1883. 





Now and then, we feel inclined to wish that a story had been 
given in more detail. There is nothing that boys at least—of 
girls, we do not venture to speak—more enjoy reading about than 
a good stand-up fight. An opportunity of delighting them is 
missed when the writer comes to the boxing match between 
Pollux and Bebrycus. Both Theocritus and Apollonius Rhodius 
tell it at length, and make of it a very picturesque scene. 

Of the style in which these stories are told, there is little to 
be said. We are not acquainted with Professor Witt’s original, 
but Miss Younghusband’s English deserves the praise of being 
simple, straightforward, and easily intelligible. It is wanting; 
perhaps, here and there in dignity (such a phrase, for instance, 
as “the King was horrified,” jars a little upon the ear); but 
it is possible that the dignity could not easily have been added 
without some sacrifice of plainness of meaning. It is an open 
question whether this tinge of archaism which it seems natural 
to give to writing of the kind is not suited for older readers, 
rather than for those whose needs should be first consulted, the 
young. Here isa specimen, from “The Quest of the Argonauts :” 


“After rowing for a long time, the heroes came to the land of 
Crete. They would have liked to go on shore, but there was an iron 
watchman, who refused to allow any one to land without the King’s 
express permission. His name was Talos, and he had been made out 
of iron by the blacksmith-god Hephaestus, who gave him to Minos, 
the King of Crete. Minos used him as a watchman, and made him 
run round the whole island three times every day, and drive away 
any stranger who might approach it. He was all iron, excepting a 
single vein that ran from his head right down to his feet, and was 
fastened underneath with iron nails, which held in the life-blood that 
ran through the vein and kept him alive. When Talos saw the ship 
full of heroes coming, he stood still and threw great stonesather. It 
would have been of no use for the Argonauts to shoot spears and 
arrows at him in return, for he could not be wounded; so Medea 
called out to him over the water, ‘ Talos, if you will be kind to us and 
let us land, I will show you how you may become immortal.’ Talos 
was pleased at this, and he began to make friendly grimaces, and 
shouted back his answer in a voice that came out of his iron body like 
the sound of a great trumpet. He said, ‘ First, tell me how I may 
become immortal, and then I will let you land.’ But Medea answered 
him deceitfully, and she called back, ‘ Draw ont the nail that is in 
your foot, and all that is mortal in you will flow out.’ Talos believed 
her, and he sat down on the shore and drew out the nail with some 
difficulty, for it had been well hammered in. Then the red blood 
flowed out, and Talos was glad, for he thought it was his mortality 
which was leaving him; but he became weaker and weaker, and 
when the last drop of blood had flowed out of his body, he was dead, 
and there was nothing left but a cold lump of iron.” 





ANNIE KEARY.* 

Tue first thing needful to be said of this touching and beautiful 
memoir, which has been written by the person best qualified to 
write it, is that it stands in need of no apology, but justifies by 
its existence its right to exist. We have never been able to see 
why biography should concern itself mainly with people of 
noteworthy achievement, or to feel the justice of the remark, so 
often made, that the performances of such or such a person 
have not been sufficiently remarkable to make his life an object 
of interest to the world. It would, indeed, be far from difficult 
to defend the seeming paradox that those whom we call dis- 
tinguished people are the least fitted to be chosen as subjects 
for biography. The politician’s enactments and the soldier’s 
victories belong to history, the painter’s pictures and the poet’s 
verses provide material for criticism; but, as a man, the politi- 
cian or the soldier, the painter or the poet, may not be more 
interesting than his fellows; and it is far from improbable that 
the amount of force expended in “ work” which is before the 
public has left the private remainder of his life somewhat 
impoverished. Carlyle, in a well-known sentence, attributes 
the charm of biography to the fact that “all men are, to an 
unspeakable degree, brothers;” and it can hardly be denied that 
the sense of brotherhood is appealed to most strongly by lives 
which, in virtue of their simple humanness, touch our own lives 
oftener and more keenly than they can possibly be touched by 
the records of those who have been called from the crowded 
highway to the solitary mountain path. 

Annie Keary’s was one of these highway pilgrimages, and 
this simple history of her uneventful progress through the dusty 
lanes of life seems while we read it to make the very same lanes 
less dusty for us who follow, the familiar hedge-rows greener 
and sweeter than we have been wont to think them, the blue of 
heaven intenser and its grey tenderer than they have ever 
seemed before, the whole journey a more solemn, and yet a 
gladder and a sweeter thing. As we close the volume, the life 
spreads itself before us, like a picture such as William Blake 














* Memoir of Annie Keary. By her Sister. London: Macmillan and Co, 
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might have painted,—the picture of a little procession, with the 
angels of Faith, and Hope, and Love leading the way for Annie 
Keary who, holds by one hand a tiny child and by the other 
one of the little servant maidens of the Bessborough Home, and is 
followed by a crowd of friends, whose hopes, and fears, and joys, 
‘and sorrows are all her own. Readers of her pleasant novels, 
and of her delightful stories for the children whom she loved, 
find them full of tender touches and gleams of happy insight, 
which they would not willingly let slip from grateful recollec- 
tion; but those who knew her in life, or who learn to know her 
from these pages, will think of her not as the author of Janet’s 
Home and A Doubting Heart, but as the “ Aunt Annie” of so 
many nurseries, the “Sister Keary,” who brought a flush of 
welcome to pale little faces in the East-end Children’s Hospital, 
the woman whose heart was rich enough to meet every claim, 
not of love only, but of need. 

No one who knows anything of, or cares anything for, the 
‘inner life of little children, will think that Miss Eliza Keary 
has made a mistake in devoting so many pages to the exquisite 
sketch of Annie Keary’s childhood. Since Mrs. Gaskell told the 
story of the four marvellous children who wrote romances and 
talked high-Tory politics in the lonely Haworth parsonage, we 
know of no more realizable picture of those fascinating chambers 
of imagery in which the imaginative child lives so much of 
his life than that which is painted for us here. The sur- 
roundings were indeed different, the solitary moorland York- 
shire parsonage had little in common with that other par- 
sonage in the crowded Yorkshire street; but a child’s fancy 
can deal as potently with unpromising material as the fairy 
godmother with the pumpkin which served for Cinderella’s 
state-carriage, and even in Hull the little Annie created a fairy- 
land, a perfect region of romance. It was she who called out of 
the realm of nothingness into the nursery myth-kingdom that 
mysterious fairy-potentate, Mrs. Calkill, who since those days 
has been the delight of innumerable little ones; it was she who 
set on foot the conversational stories of which the heroes were 
Alcibiades, and Plato, and Pericles (concerning whom were 
told many things not recorded by Plutarch), and Themistocles, 
and Socrates, who met for the first time in the Hull playroom, 
and became friends at once; while to her childish imagination 
was due the fascinatingly terrible story of the persecuted nun, 
who was imprisoned in a subterranean passage in the very 
house where they were living, and of whom—delightful thought ! 
—she and her playmates were the appointed rescuers. The 
carrying-out of this achievement was attended by one little 
incident, so beautifully characteristic of the strength of a child’s 
faith and the utter simplicity of its natural piety, that we must 
find place for it. Miss Eliza Keary tells how, when the hour 
for the great enterprise had fully come, and,— 

“The sceptics had been talked into something like the submission 

of their private judgment, and had agreed to assist in the great act 
of the drama, twilight had given place to darkness, and a chill, eerie 
feeling was creeping over us all. There was one sweet little girl in 
the group, Fanny by name, who had been among the first to take the 
matter seriously, and yet had not given way to childish fears; she 
soothed and strengthened her sisters and cousins, she looked so sweet 
and wise and reliable that the halters began to look up to her as a 
sort of leader, and when the darkness drew us all into closer fellow- 
ship, she made us kneel down, while she offered up a prayer for the 
success of our undertaking. After this, with lighted candle, with 
‘chisel and hammer, we all, Annie and Fanny leading the way, pro- 
ceeded to the scene of danger.” 
Among all the pictures of child-life with which we are acquainted, 
we can recall none prettier, or, in a way, more touching, than 
this of the little group kneeling in the fading light to ask the 
aid of the great Helper in their deed of high emprise. 

As Annie Keary grew older, she passed from the life of the 
Hull playroom to that of the boarding-school, a narrower life, 
on the whole, but made happy to her by the love of her com- 
panions, and not seriously troubled by want of appreciation on 
the part of her teachers, who regarded with sad severity her 
loose renderings of “dear Mr. Baker’s sermons,” which deafness 
prevented her from hearing, and mourned over the worldly- 
mindedness which indulged itself in frivolous conversations on 
such unspiritual topics as “ gravitation and the stars.” It was 
during these school years that Annie Keary’s life of human 
service may be said to have begun. One school custom, which 
gave a certain graciousness to an otherwise unsympathetic 
training, was the adoption of the younger children by their 
older companions, who filled, in a sweet, girlish way, the place of 
mothers to their little charges. There were many who loved to 
call Annie Keary “mother,” and her sister tells us that the 
children who came to her share were the very troublesome ones, 








“those whom everybody else had tried and been tired out by, 
aud she loved them quite as well as if they had been go many 
cherubs. It might seem to outsiders that they imposed upon 
her good-nature, but, after all, the unruly spirits did grow 
tamer with her, and the weakly ones stumbled less often in her 
company. It was astonishing how many good points came to 
the front, how teachers and scholars alike began to hope where 
she had first believed.” 

It was this all-believing and all-hopeful charity which made 
every one who came near to Annie Keary feel that it was good to 
be there. And it was good, for love has the happy alchemy 
which makes or tends to make its objects loveable; and it is 
not hard to believe that the understanding gentleness which 
never saw the worst side of others chiefly, or first, or indeed 
at all, or could ever be persuaded “that any one wag 
out-and-out base, hypocritical, unworthy,” had a wonderful 
sanative quality, and was full of health and strength and 
stimulation. Accompanying this boundless trust in others, 
which must have added largely to her happiness, was a haunt 
ing distrust of herself, which at times was, doubtless, a source 
of pain, or at any rate of disquiet. This revealed itself most 
clearly with regard to her literary work, and “whenever the 
voice from the world outside seemed to confirm the mistrustful 
voice within, a slight recoil upon herself began, which arrested 
to a certain extent her progress, and drew a veil of reticence 
over her spirit which was injurious to her as an artist.” But 
this distrust was interwoven with the whole fabric of her being; 
she was altogether wanting in self-sufficiency, in the good, as 
well as the evil sense of the word; but had, nevertheless, 
a beautiful sanity and reality of nature, which prevented 
her attitude of dependence from assuming the appearance 
of unworthy weakness. Her spiritual history is full of 
peculiar interest. She never altogether lost her feeling of the 
need of help, of some external sanction for her own spiritual 
instincts; and she found such help and sanction in places 
far removed from each other, and in views which seem at first 
to have no common ground. She found help, or teaching, 
or spiritual stimulus in the words of Charles Kingsley, 
touching the larger hope, which at first she held lovingly, but 
tremblingly ; in the more sharply outlined teaching of the 
Sisters with whom she worked so devotedly among Kast-London 
slums; in the counsels of perfection uttered by teachers from the 
Western hemisphere, who came with their gospel of entire sancti- 
fication ; and even from the thaumaturgic revelations of spiritual- 
ism she was able to extract something which in a passing mood 
was, in its way, nutritive, and not poisonous. A bald summary of 
these things does her injustice; the book must be read, in order 
to feel how natural and right were these seekings after perfect 
light in her journey through the shadows. We do not think of 
her as blown helplessly about by every wind of doctrine, but 
rather as wandering calmly through a fair orchard, guided by a 
sure instinct, and finding each fruit in its turn pleasant to the 
eye, and good for food. 

Of Annie Keary’s work in literature we have said nothing, 
for there is nothing that it would now avail to say. It has 
a delicate charm, like the charm of wild-flowers; but we 
do the wild- flower better justice by enjoyment than by 
praise, and there is a kind of artistic product which stands 
not above or below the range of ordinary criticism, but simply 
outside of it. Nor has our space allowed us to make any 
extracts from the letters which add so much to the value 
of Miss Eliza Keary’s memoir. Some of the most beautiful 
are among those addressed to young girls who had gone out to 
service from the Home in Bessborough Gardens in which Annie 
Keary took such loving interest; and it is noteworthy that in 
them the literary form is as exquisite as in the work which she 
finished for a critical world. Even to a little “ general servant,” 
Annie Keary could give nothing less than her best; and if we 
may in conclusion make one suggestion, we would express 4 
decided opinion that a selection from these and other letters, 
such as could be purchased for a few pence, could hardly fail to 
find a large welcome among the perplexed, the tempted, and the 
sorrowful, to whom the “ Life” as a whole will be specially 
precious. 


AN INFANT KINGDOM.* 
AttuovuGH the ignorance of the British public in matters geo- 
graphical is undoubtedly very great, we should hardly have 


thought it possible, unless assured of the fact by such incon- 


* Roumania, Past and Present. By James Samuelson, Barrister-at-Law- 
London: Lengmans, Green, and Co. 
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trovertible authority as that of Mr. Samuelson, that a writ from 
a superior Metropolitan Law Court could have been directed to 
Bucharest, in the Kingdom of Egypt. Yet, as the author remarks, 
although Roumania at the present time possesses more interest 
for us than any other European country, there are few intelligent 
English readers who could describe precisely off-hand where 
the little kingdom is situated, and still fewer is the num- 
ber of those who are at all well acquainted with its 
present state or past history. In the volume now before 
us, of which the writer speaks in such modest terms, so 
clear an account is given of the ancient and modern 
history of the Moldo-Wallachian Provinces up to the time 
of their fusion into an independent State, as well as of their 
geography, ethnography, and topography, that there remains 
no longer an excuse for our not being perfectly well acquainted 
with the country upon whose experiments in the way of 
social regeneration we should bestow the most attentive con- 
sideration, for is she not working out before us, and, to all pre- 
sent appearances, successfully, the difficult problem how peace- 
fully and equitably to settle the land question? That this 
settlement must be much more easy in a country which, with an 
area equal to that of England, possesses but one-fifth of her 
population, is not to be denied; still, whoever will peruse atten- 
tively Mr. Samuelson’s sixth chapter, and his short appendix on 
the “Peasant Proprietary,” will probably feel convinced that 
we might, if we chose to do it, arrive without great delay at a 
satisfactory solution of our difficulty. 

The author is probably correct in his opinion that more inter- 
est will be felt by most persons in the Roumania of to-day than in 
her past struggles, and he is therefore justified in putting, as he 
expresses it, “ the cart before the horse,” and placing at the end 
of the volume the six carefully-written chapters which form a 
connected histcry of the country from the earliest period, 
namely, the Dacian era, down to the coronation of King 
Charles in 1881. Nevertheless, these chapters are, it may 
be said, the most valuable portion of the work, giving us, 
although necessarily in a concise manner, a complete review 
of the national life of the people, many portions of it, 
especially those which relate to the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, being of extreme interest. 

When we come to the part played by Russia with regard to 
the Principalities, we meet with a statement that will be warmly 
controverted by many persons,—namely, that though the ulti- 
mate design of that Power was to secure and incorporate them, 
as part of her general scheme of aggression, her interference, 
nevertheless, invariably resulted in the amelioration of their con- 
dition, this assertion being strengthened by the official declara- 
tions of Consul Wilkinson, who was by no means disposed favour- 
ably to look upon Russian encroachments. In his sketch of the 
war of 1877, however, Mr. Samuelson finds it impossible to do 
otherwise than blame the conduct of Russia towards the brave 
ally “who had saved her honour, if not the integrity of her 
Empire;” and evidently looks forward to a period when the plains 
on both sides of the Danube guarded by the Balkans and the 
Carpathians may not impossibly constitute a strong Rou- 
manian kingdom, although he declines to enter minutely into 
the Eastern Question, or to attempt to predict the future rela- 
tions of Roumania with regard to it. 


Taking the form of an irregular, blunted crescent, the general 
configuration of the country may, according to Mr. Samuelson, 
be described as an irregular, inclined plain, sloping down from 
the summits of the Carpathians, which rise to a height of 
6,000 feet or 9,000 feet above the sea, to the northern or left 
bank of the Danube, presenting in most parts a very striking 
appearance, although consisting, to speak roughly, of three 
zones, the region immediately abutting on the Danube; the 
diversified, smiling landscape which succeeds to it; and the 
singularly picturesque mountain range, needing only to be 
visited by a few Western tourists to become, so says the author, 
an extension of the playground of Europe. It is here that we 
find Sinaia, the summer residence of the Court, the sanatorium 
of the people of Bucharest,—a spot not merely extremely beauti- 
fal, but with a town so situated as to have every promise of a 
brilliant future. The plains by the Danube, which, by the way, 
the author assures us is anything but blue, and by no means a 
Tomantic river, are covered with willows, alders, poplars, tama- 
rind, and other fruit-trees, and by fields of maize, wheat, millet, 
as well as gourds and various vegetables ; but the whole 
has a slovenly and neglected appearance, while the peas- 
antry of these parts, living in semi-subterranean dwellings 





of the most primitive description, though a fine, healthy 
body of men and women, lose many of their children by 
marsh fever. Further from the river, the country produces 
almost every plant-growth of the sub-tropical and temperate 
zones, and is described as leaving nothing to be desired, the people 
and their habitations alike wearing the appearance of comfort and 
prosperity, and food being cheap and plentiful. The subter- 
ranean dwellings are here replaced by cottages, built of wood, 
brick, and plaster, and roofed with tiles or slates, but bearing 
some resemblance to the Swiss chalet, and groups of peasants, 
men and women, may be seen at work on the roads and rail- 
ways, the women having a long, narrow spade, like the one in use 
in Ireland. The mountain scenery is, to a certain extent, 
Dolomitic in character, the summits being very jagged. The 
colouring is, however, different, for the Carpathians are dark 
grey. Asin most Alpine ranges, their lower slopes are pine- 
clad; and to them succeeds a region of grass and flowers, before 
arriving at the Rosszéhne, or “ Horses’ Teeth,” of the superior 
elevations. Mr. Samuelson tells us that many beautiful tours 
may be made in the higher parts of Roumania, where the 
traveller will find, in combination with lovely scenery, pictur- 
esque costumes, primitive manners, and many interesting 
phases of Oriental life. 

Salt, petroleum, lignite, and, in connection with this latter, 
ozokerit, or fossil wax, are the only minerals at present worked 
in the country ; but as it is well known that gold was anciently 
found in Dacia, and as there are strong indications of the pre- 
sence of iron, as well as of copper, sulphur, arsenic, and cobalt, 
it is believed that metallic riches will soon be largely developed. 
A very interesting account is given us of a visit to the Telega 
salt-mine, about half-way between Ploiesti and Sinaia, of 
which the author says:—‘ We have been in a good many 
strange localities, and have witnessed many impressive scenes, 
both on and under the earth’s surface, but we confess that none 
has ever been comparable to this one.” The mine is reached by a 
succession of staircases, arranged in a vertical shaft to a depth 
of about 110 feet, hollow voices, accompanied by the clanking of 
chains, making themselves heard from time to time as you 
descend ; and, after passing along a horizontal gallery, where all 
is darkness, save for the fitful glamour of the candles you 
carry, you arrive at a platform, guarded by a railing, and look 
down into a cavern, where homicides, burglars, and the very 
dregs of the criminal ranks of Roumania are cutting the rock- 
salt. Into this strange vault Mr. Samuelson also descended, 
and for a few moments its vast proportions were exhibited by a 
mass of lighted tow being dropped down through the shaft. It 
is said that the electric light is about to be employed in the 
mine. Up to 1848, the convicts—all men—never once quitted 
their underground prison, until death released them from their 
labours, or their sentences had expired. Now, however, they 
spend their nights in the penitentiary, about a mile off, and 
their condition—with the exception that nothing is done to 
educate them—does not appear to be very bad, as the labour is 
not as severe as that of our colliers ; and they are never whipped 
or ill-treated, although there is considerable dirt and neglect. 
There are five salt-mines in Roumania, of which two are penal. 

Mr. Samuelson complains not a little of the exaggerated de- 
scriptions given by certain writers of the state of men, morals, 
and civilization generally in “ the City of Joy,” as Bucharest is 
called by the Roumanian people, although his own account of 
things there is not in every respect prepossessing. Its trees and 
gardens, the hospitality and sociableness of the upper and 
middle classes, and the cheapness of living, render the capital a 
pleasant place of resort; intellectual life, too, is by no means 
wanting; but, on the other hand, the laxity of the marriage tie, 
exorbitant taxation, and the fact that the people are but 
emerging from a state of semi-barbarism, are circumstances 
that counterbalance its advantages. Mr. Samuelson’s book, 
however, shows most clearly the rapid strides which the infant 
kingdom is making, especially of late years, in every kind of 
solid improvement; and we cannot perhaps better conclude our 
notice of his interesting volume, than by quoting the words in 
which he sums up his account of Roumania :— 

‘When we look upon her sufferings, reflecting how for ages she 
has lain beneath the claws of savage enemies, quailed under despots 
who sucked the life-blood of the nation, and then compare her con- 
stitutional democracy with ours, nay, if alone from a material point 
of view we weigh the interest we have in her prosperity, we cannot 
fail to see that in the East is rising up a Power, in part of our creation, 
young and weak as yet, but fuil of hope and promise; and therefore 


ah eh cain we heartily commend her future to the earnest watchful- 
ness of every English friend of liberty.” 
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AN edition of the Annals is a formidable undertaking, on which, quotations are of very little use, and quite as well omitted. ee 
since Mr. Frost published his volume in the Bibliotheca Classica, | difficulties that occur in the interpretation of the text, we d 
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‘its operations to more profitable publications. It is somewhat 


Such peculiarities must be pointed out as they occur, and not 


humiliating to Englishmen to find so obvious a want supplied | left to be discovered from a general treatise, however admirable, 


‘by a scholar from the other side of the Atlantic. We can hardly, 
indeed, regard Professor Holbrooke’s work as final, but its value 
and utility are beyond question. The student who uses it along 
with Orelli, whose edition, for certain purposes, will scarcely be 
‘superseded, will find himself well equipped. 
Professor Holbrooke begins with a biography of the historian, 
which, though brief, tells us all that is known of him. Some 
‘particulars, that really rest on conjecture only, are put a little 
‘too positively ; but the only statement that is seriously open to 
criticism is that which gives the number of the books of the 
Annals as sixteen, and that of the Histories as fourteen. These 
numbers should surely be eighteen and twelve. Chapter xxxv. of 
the sixteenth book brings us down no further than A.D. 66. 
Two years and more, full of important incident, remain to be 
marrated; and these could hardly have been compressed within 
‘half the average limits of a book. It is a much more probable con- 
jecture that the whole work consisted of three portions, each of 
which contained six books, and which respectively narrated the 
reigns of Tiberius, of Caius and Claudius, and of Nero. This 
would assign about twenty-three years to the first, seventeen to 
the second, and fourteen to the third, and allow for the increase 
-of detail which we should naturally expect as the historian 
-comes nearer to his own time. If he was born, as Professor 
Holbrooke thinks, as early as 53, he may well have been a com- 
petent eye-witness of much that happened in Nero’s last days. 
An abridgment of Driger on “ Peculiarities of the Language 
and Style of Tacitus,” and tables of the “ Family of Augustus,” 
follow. The prolegomena, on the whole, are somewhat meagre. 
There are many things in Tacitus, and especially in the 
Annals, where all his peculiarities appear in their fullest 
‘development, which call for a treatment more extended than can 
be given in a running commentary. We must give, however, 
a word of praise to an excellent index, which is not a bare list 
of names and references, but an epitomised classical dictionary, 
supplying, temporarily at least, much that the reader wants, 
“without sending him to books of reference. The four useful 
maps which the volume contains ought not to be passed over 
without acknowledgment. 
Of the continuous commentary, of which it remains to 
speak, we may say that it seems to be, as far as we have been 
able to examine it, careful, sound, and, on the whole, judicious, 
—judicious, that is, in what it gives, and in what it omits. 
"Whatever fault, indeed, it has, is fault of omission. It is 
obvious to any one who knows how much annotation may be 
piled up, so to speak, on Tacitus, without a single superfluous 
line being written, that the space within which Professor 
Holbrooke has contracted his notes is scarcely adequate to what 
may be called absolute necessities. For this it would be 
unfair to blame him. Reasons, which are not less cogent 
because they are quite remote from literary considerations, 
may compel an editor who would gladly extend his work over 
two volumes to content himself with one. He can be called to 
account only for the use which he has made of the space which 
-circumstances may have permitted him to use. This use has to be 
governed by a discretion which needs continual exercise. The 
most ingenious of editors cannot hope to say much that may not 
be found in books of reference by those who are able and willing 
‘to use them. But no one who comes to his work with the 
benefit of practical experience will commit the mistake of sup- 
posing that he is working for ideal students, with an unlimited 
‘command of books, and unlimited time for consulting them. 
He will consult needs that are actually likely to occur, and his 
‘usefulness will be in proportion to the judgment with which he 
discerns and estimates them. Judged by this standard, Pro- 
fessor Holbrooke’s work may fairly be given high rank. 
We miss, indeed, the interesting and valuable illustra- 
tions from Dio Cassius and Suetonius with which Orelli 


and even exhaustive, if the wants of the average student are to 
be adequately supplied. We may give a few instances of what 
we mean. In vi.,3, “summum supplicium decernebatur in pro- 
gressus indicium foret” might well have a note on the use of the 
imperfect indicative, though, of course, this is not peculiar to 
Tacitus. And space might have been found by striking out the 
comment, “ Gaio Ceesari = Caligulae.” A reader could hardly have 
got so far in the Annals without learning so much. In the next 
chapter, “ Ut vero Latinium Latiarem ingressus ” is translated, 
and probably rightly, by “ when he began with Latinius Latiaris,” 
but the usage of ingvessus is peculiar, and demands notice. In 
c. 9, the strange brevity of “ Immiti rescripto venas resolvit” ig 
passed over. Inc. 12, the force of per, in “ Lecto per magistros 
et wstimatogue carmine,” might easily escape the attention of 
a student. In c. 14, “Nullas probabiles causas longinquae 
peregrinationis adferebat”’ (said of a Senator who was arrested 
in the Straits of Messina), is passed over without comment. It 
is an interesting expression, as bearing on a passage of disputed 
meaning, in i., 53 (also passed over), where Tacitus says of 
Tiberius that he calculated that the death of the elder Julia, 
“ Obscuram fore longinquitate exilii” (Julia had been exiled to 
Rhegium). This seems conclusively to fix the meaning of 
longinquitate as “ distance,” though it is not easy to understand 
how the Straits of Messina could be considered distant enough 
from Rome to cause an exile to be forgotten. The curious word 
versura (16) seems to require a note. Doubtless, it means here, 
as it is translated, “compound interest ;” but it is not obvious 
that this is so, because the capital and interest are treated as a 
fresh loan, not because such a loan is actually made by the debtor 
having recourse to a new creditor (the true meaning of the 
word). In c. 24, “ Extrema vitae alimenta” is translated by 
“the barest sustenance ;”’ should it not rather be “ meanest, 
vilest ?” 

It will be seen that we have little or nothing that is serious 
to object to Professor Holbrooke’s work, nothing, certainly, that 
should hinder the general acceptance which we hope it will find 
from English students. 





THE MODERN APPLICATIONS OF ELECTRICITY* 
Eectricity, as applied to purposes other than telegraphy and 
plating, has taken such a firm stand amongst us, that, to use 
Dr. Maier’s own words ,“ a book like the present one requires no 
introduction and no recommendation.” We, nevertheless, have 
pleasure in recommending the book. M. Hospitalier’s work is 
of a popularly descriptive character, which has been well sus- 
tained by Dr. Maier in his revisions and additions. The English 
is good, and the subject is simply and pleasantly laid before the 
reader. The work is divided into four parts:—1, The Sources of 
Electricity; 2, Electric-lighting; 3, Telephones and Micro- 
phones; 4, Various Applications of Electricity. Part I. com- 
mences with the usual description of Voltaic batteries, and 
contains some very good analogies, which we quote :— 

“We can form a fairly exact idea of a battery by comparing it to 

a focus of heat; for instance, the furnace of a boiler. This focus 
produces, by the combustion or chemical combination of coal with 
the oxygen of the atmosphere, heat, which raises a certain volume of 
the products of combustion to a certain temperature. The amount 
of heat produced by the combustion will partly serve to produce a 
certain volume of steam at a certain pressure. The furnace of our 
boiler is nothing but the battery itself; zinc is the fuel, dilute acid 
is the burning agent. By their chemical combination, an electric 
current is produced, having a certain tension or electro-motive-power, 
and a certain intensity, as vapour has a perfectly distinct volume and 
pressure.” 

In describing “tension,” we get another good analogy :— 

“The tension of the current corresponds to the pressure which 
causes water to circulate through a conducting tube. ; The analogy 
is complete, for the intensity of the current in the circuit is analogous 
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to the volume of water delivered by conduction. The conductor 
forming the outside circuit is nothing else but the conducting tube ; 
this conductor offers a resistance to the electric current, as the tube 
offers a resistance to the running of the water. There are, therefore, 
with regard to a given electrical circulation, three distinct character- 
istic elements:—1. The pressure of the current, tension, electro- 
motive-force, or difference of potentials—whichever you like to call 
Gt—the force through which the electric current is established. 2. 
The volume of the current, its intensity, or the quantity of electricity 
traversing the circuit in a given time. 3. The resistance of the 
‘circuit, the resistance which the conductor opposes to the circulation 
of the current, taking into consideration its dimensions and its 
nature...-+- The rate of discharge of a flow of water corresponds 
to the intensity (as, for instance, 100 litres per second), and the volame 
discharged in a given time corresponds to the electric quantity in a 

ven time. This electric quantity is called ‘current.’ As regards 
the word ‘intensity,’ it corresponds to what the French call ‘tension.’ 
These analogous terms lead to confusion, against which we have to 
guard ourselves.” 

The foregoing extracts give a good idea of the manner in 
which the subject is handled ; everything is stated clearly and 
distinctly. It is not for us to say whether Potential, Tension, 
aud Electro-motive-force represent three attributes of electricity, 
or only one; it is evident that our author believes in but one, 
and for simplicity’s sake, we trust he may be correct. Doubtless, 
the good time is coming when one electrician speaking to another 
on matters technical will be understood ; at present, there is far 
too much ambiguity attached to the meaning of many words to 
yender such a desirable result by any means certain. No less than 
thirteen forms of battery are described, and others alluded to. 
In speaking of the Smee cell, “ platinised platinum” is men- 
tioned; we presume “ platinised silver” is intended. The pheno- 
menon styled “ polarisation” is well explained. Next follow 
thermo-electric batteries ; and here we regret the absence of any- 
thing new. Nothing could more effectually solve the difficulty of 
“household electricity’? than a cheap and good thermo-pile. 
With the chapter devoted to magneto and dynamo machines we 
are a little disappointed ; there is no originality,—indeed, where 
their inductive action is gone into, the works of Du Moncel are 
simply quoted, even to describing the Schuckurt machine as a 
bad copy of the Gramme; and here we beg to differ both with 
Du Moncel and Hospitalier. We fail to see that the armature 
of the Schuckurt machine is more expensive to wind than that 
of Gramme; and we do distinctly see that its flattened form 
presents a considerably greater proportion of the length of wire 
on its coils to the direct action of the field magnets; and we do 
not see why the electrician of Niirnberg should not have the 
credit of his improvement. We are far from under-rating the 
Gramme machine, but we decline to believe in its infallibility. 

The fourth chapter is neatly entitled, “ Apparatus for Trans- 
forming Electricity,” and in it are described secondary batteries 
and induction coils. To Planté’s battery is justly given the 
first place, and that of Faure receives a shorter notice, much 
of course, which is said of the first being equally applicable to 
the second. The description of the chemical action produced 
between the leaden couples is given in M. Planté’s own words, 
and is exceedingly interesting, though too lengthy to be repro- 
duced here. We are glad to see that Mr. Sutton’s battery 
receives a notice, and we trust soon to hear of its practical 
application, there being, we believe, no patent-rights attached 
to it. 

Then follows a brief description of nearly all the arc-regulator 
lamps and candle lamps, with a historical sketch of the various 

ee B . 

‘semi-incandescent lamps, leading up to the incandescent lamp of 

the present day ; and here the difficulty of bringing the work u 
Gay y ging Pp 

to date begins to show itself, the Swan lamp, if we mistake not, 

having a somewhat antiquated form of attachment between the 

carbon filament and the conducting wires, whilst the Lane-Fox 

lamp is also of an antique pattern. A good cut and description 


is given of the Lane-Fox regulator ; but we are surprised that no 


notice is taken of the singular similarity existing between it 
and that of Maxim, exemplifying, as it does, in a wonderful 
degree the manner in which two minds, working in the same 
direction, at nearly the same time, in different countries, have 
arrived at the same solution of a difficulty, by means of appa- 
ratus almost identical. The last chapter of Part II. treats of 
the application of Electric-lighting, and is a réswiné of all that 
has gone before. We would suggest here that writers on Elec- 
tricity are distinctly wrong in endeavouring to minimise the 


danger from fire in the use of this subtle agent. Asa matter of 


fact, it is dangerous, unless carefully handled, though perhaps 
not more so than gas. A frank acknowledgment of this fact would 
teap a twofold advantage,—Ist, Fires arising from the contact 
of wires would be less frequent; 2nd, when they did occur, the 





damage done to the good name of Electricity would be less. On 
the vexed question of the cost of electric-lighting, we will allow 
our author to speak for himself :—*“ Nothing,” he says, “is 
more variable than the cost price of electric-lighting ; it may be 
ten times less expensive than gas, or ten times more, as the case 
may be.” Here is room for reflection. This portion of the 
work concludes with a fairly full description of the systems of 
Maxim and of Brush, the latter being an extract from 
Engineering ; and here we have serious fault to find with Dr. 
Maier. Fig. 102, which is a diagram of the connection between 
armature bobbins and magnet coils of the Brush machine, and 
likewise the description of the same, are correctly copied from 
Engineering, but, unfortunately, Engineering is completely 
wrong in its diagram and description. Mr. Maier is not the 
only one who has fallen into this trap, the Scientific American 
has done the same thing; but it reflects little credit on any of 
the parties concerned. A newspaper error reproduced in a 
standard work is too bad. 

Part III. is devoted to Telephones and Microphones, and will 
doubtless be considered by many non-professional readers to be 
the most interesting part of the book, for not only is the subject 
one of engrossing interest, but there is a charming simplicity 
about it, which does not obtain in so great a degree in other 
branches of electrical science. The simplicity is, of course, 
confined to the “ how,” the “ why ” being by no means obvious. 
Telephones are arranged under two heads,—I1st, musical tele- 
phones, which transmit sounds only; 2nd, articulating tele- 
phones, which carry the human voice. The string telephone, 
which as a toy is doubtless known to most of our readers, is 
mentioned as being more than two centuries old. We were 
under the impression that amongst the natives of India this 
device was of still greater antiquity. It appears that Page, an 
American, in 1837, first noticed the sounds produced in iron by 
rapid changes in the intensity of its magnetisation. In 1855, Leon 
Scott invented an apparatus called a phonantograph, consisting 
in part of a stretched piece of skin vibrating under the influence 
of the haman voice, and this instrument is said to have been 
“the origin of the vibrating plate in the telephone.” This, we 
think, can scarcely be correct, seeing that the same vibrating 
skin was used in the string telephone. Be this as it may, 
Reiss in 1860 combined the vibrating skin with the magnetic 
pulsations, and produced the first electric telephone, which was 
a musical one, and which was improved upon by Gray in 1874; 
these instruments, however, are now chiefly interesting as a 
matter of scientific history. The first really articulating tele- 
phone was invented by Bell, and patented on February 14th, 
1876,—though it appears that Gray had patented a somewhat 
similar arrangement on the very same day, and alluding to 
this our author says :— 

“Tn the apparatus patented by Gray, the undulating currents 

required for telephonic transmission were obtained by varying the 
electrical resistance of the circuit, and consequently the intensity of 
the current in this circuit. Bell’s and Gray’s speakers are identical 
as regards principle, and similar as regards construction...... 
Whilst Gray has persisted in constructing telephones with a battery 
and a liquid speaker, Bell has first constructed a magnetic telephone 
without battery. He is entitled to be called the inventor of the 
telephone, and nobody now contests his claim.’ 
Although it is impossible to overrate Bell’s invention, we still 
think that he cannot fairly be called the inventor of the tele- 
phone, inasmuch as that of Gray dates from the same day. 
Articulating telephones are again subdivided,—l1st, those em- 
ploying a battery; 2nd, those worked by means of magnets 
only. Bell’s telephone is the only one of the latter class, though 
numerous alterations, and in some cases, perhaps, improvements, 
have been effected by others. The first or battery class com- 
prise microphones, and most of the numerous adaptations :— 
“Every telephone consists of two parts,—(1l), the speaker 
(usually called the transmitter), which transforms the speaker’s 
word into undulating currents, which are sent along the line. 
(2), the receiver, which, as its name implies, receives the undu- 
lating currents, and transforms them again into sonorous 
vibrations.” We give the following description of the action of 
Bell’s magnetic telephone :— 

“ The successive transformations which take place in the inappre- 
ciable interval between the moment when the sound issues from the 
mouth of the speaker, and the moment when it strikes the ear of the 
listener, are most interesting. They are seven in number :—l. The 
vibration of the air sets the plate of the speaker in motion. 2. This 
motion changes the magnetic division of the magnetic bar. 3. The 
change in the magnetic division developes induced currents in the 
bobbin of the speaker. 4. These induced currents traverse the line 
and the bobbin of the receiver. 5. These currents produce changes in 
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the magnetic bar of the receiver. 6. These changes of magnetism act 
on the plate, and cause it to vibrate. 7. The vibrations of the plate 
are communicated to the air, and strike the tympanum of the 
listener’s ear.” 

Our author goes on to describe all the more important modifica- 
tions and improvements which have been effected in these 
wonderful instruments, and illustrates his subject fully as he 
goes. Various other ingenious applications of electricity are 
described, which, though exceedingly interesting, are too numer- 
ous to receive a mention here. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——~——— 
A Pictorial and Historical Handbook to Warwickshire (Ward and 
Lock) is just what it pretends to be. Without entering into compe- 
tition with large and learned county histories, it gives fairly exhaus- 
tive notices of the antiquities of that most interesting of our Midland 
counties, describing its principal literary and historical associations, 
its chief towns and villages, its manufactures and industries, and the 
resorts of tourists and travellers. It is fortunate in having three 
such subjects as Stratford-on-Avon and the proud castles of Warwick 
and Kenilworth as piéces de résistance ; but the anonymous author of 
the book has taken equal pains in his account of Stoneleigh Abbey, 
of Leamington, of fair Coventry, with its three tall spires and its 
many medizval memories of religious guilds and miracle-plays, of 
Birmingham, with its factories, of Tamworth, and its historic castle, 
&c. Many of the rural parish churches are well described; and, 
although the work is comprised in one duodecimo volume, yet it is 
illustrated with nearly one hundred wood engravings, some of them 
of high merit, though others are hard and stiff. It strikes us that 
the four coloured plates had better have been left uncoloured. 


An Impromptu Ascent of Mont Blanc. By W. UH. Le Mesurier. 
(Elliot Stock.)—This simple narrative will be read with interest by 
many tourists; but it appeals principally to those whose love for 
mountains, eternal snows, glaciers, and dangerous adventure, equals 
that of the hero of the seven-hundred-and-sixty-eighth ascent (from 
Chamounix) of Mont Blanc,—that is, reckoning from Balmat’s, in 1786. 
Long before the more prudent reader has followed the expedition to 
its goal, the perils so vividly depicted will have suppressed all desire 
to emulate the example of the two travellers, whose visit to the 
Grand Mulets, one fine July evening, led to their successful and more 
daring exploit the next day. The illustrations, thongh rough, add 
much interest to the story. In the appendix is found a résumé of 
the principal ascents of Mont Blanc since De Saussure’s visit to 
Chamonix in 1760. 


Schelling’s Transcendental Idealism. By John Watson, LL.D., 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, Canada. (Griggs, Chicago; Triibner, London.)—This is the 
second of a series of ‘“ German Philosophical Classics for English 
Readers and Students, edited by G. S. Morris.’ The “ Critique of 
Pure Reason” has already been redacted by the editor, and more of 
Kant’s, together with works of Hegel, Fichte, Leibnitz, (in this order, 
according to the programme), are to follow. The English readers and 
students for whom these Philosophical Classics are intended must be 
pretty well read in German philosophical history, if they are to usea 
book like this present one to any purpose. It is a rapid précis by 
way of essay, and the writer, after cheerfully remarking that “ every- 
body is familiar with the saying of Hegel” about Schelling’s philo- 
sophical development, continues presumably to address these every- 
bodies in his 250 pages of “ critical exposition.” At least, it is only to 
such, we imagine, that he is intelligible in his immediately following 
references to Kant and Fichte. If the book is meant as a study in 
philosophy, addressed to readers on the same level of acquired know- 
ledge in the subject as the writer himself, it is unnecessary ; if it is 
in usum tironum, it is inadequate. The tyro, even if it is good for 
him to be talked to as a past master in philosophy, should not be 
treated with the painful haste which eschews references, and cannot 
stay to make an index. 


The History of Wallingford. By John K. Hedges. 2 vols. 
(Clowes and Co.)—Wallingford is one of those ancient towns 
which have comparatively fallen out of sight in recent times, 
partly because it lay off the great high coach-road, and now lies off 
the great high railroad to the west, and partly because it has had 
no special trade or manufacture to support it. In the Saxon and 
Norman times, however, Wallingford played a prominent part in our 
national history, especially in the reigns of Stephen and Henry I., 
when the Empress Maud found a home within the walls of its castle, 
which had been built on the ruins of an earlier structure by order of 
the Conqueror. But even a greater antiquity is claimed for Walling- 


ford by Mr. Hedges; it was probably the Calleva Atrebatum 
of the era of the Roman occupation, and Roman roads met at it, 
or near it. 


Roman coins and urns have been found on its site, 





and there are also other proofs of the presence of the Roman eagles, 
Indeed, Mr. Hedges sees reason to believe that, wherever Julius 
Czesar crossed the Thames, he probably pushed on his march ag far 
westward as Wallingford. The castle is connected in subsequent 
history with the names of King John and his Barons, Simon de Mont- 
fort, Piers Gaveston, Queen Isabella and Mortimer, and Richard and 
Edmund, Earls of Cornwall, whose favourite residence it became, and 
who spent large sums on adorning it with almost royal magnificence, . 
For its subsequent history under the Tudors, for its architectural, 
and ecclesiastical antiquities, and for its history as a Parliament 
borough, we must content ourselves by referring our readers to the 
pages of Mr. Hedges, to whom the students of English topography 
are much indebted for a most complete monograph on a town that, as 
yet, has not had a worthy historian. 

Zeller’s History of Greek Philosophy: the Pre-Socratic Schools, 
Translated by 8. F. Alleyne. (Longmans.)—Zeller’s great work has 
appeared in piecemeal translations hitherto, as the studies of the 
translators or the requirements of students determined. Miss 
Alleyne, who began by translating the sixteen chapters that deal 
with Plato, now gives us the sections covering the Pre-Socratic 
philosophy, and may be congratulated on the honour of having thus 
brought the largest portion, and certainly not the least important, of 
the book to the knowledge of English students, “ who are, perhaps, 
less familiar with German than Greek.” The translation, as a whole, 
did not need the deprecatory words of the preface in which Misg 
Alleyne pleads “the requirements of the English language, and its 
deficiency in precise equivalents for German philosophical terms,” ag 
an excuse for shortcomings in her achievements. It may fairly be 
doubted whether such deficiency exists, and the expression “ German 
philosophical terms” looks something like a surrender of philosophy 
to the Germans. But Miss Alleyne shows herself quite capable of 
expressing in intelligible English Zeller’s exposition of Greek 
thought; and in the frequently polemical and minute notes the help 
of Mr. Abbott of Balliol, which she mentions in her preface, has 
enabled her to present her author’s meaning fully, and at the same 
time rather less roughly than in the original. Zeller’s style is hardly 
ever inspired or inspiring; and if the translator does not go beyond 
her author in this respect, ut least she does not fall behind him. 
Style, however, is a subordinate consideration in a philosophical work» 
and the clearness and thoroughness of Zeller’s treatment (it is 
superfluous to speak of the high qualities of a work so well known as 
his) are well represented in this English version. It is much to be 
wished that an uniformly revised edition of the English translations, 
with Zeller’s co-operation, could be made. We should get more 
continuity, and have the advantage of the author’s manus ultima, 
And Miss Alleyne would probably be the best editor. 

Records of St. Giles’s, Cripplegate. By Rev. W. Denton, M.A. 
(G. Bell and Sons.)—In this volume, Mr. Denton has done for the 
parish of Cripplegate what Mr. Diprose did so successfully for St. 
Clement Danes a few years since. He has placed on record the 
history and antiquities of one of the most interesting of City parishes 
without the walls; and it is no slight matter for such parish to boast 
that it holds within its church the bones of Milton. Considering that 
such is the case, the only wonder is that more pilgrimages are not 
made yearly to the tomb of the author of “ Paradise Lost.” It is just 
possible that the publication of this work may tend to create and 
foster an interest in a parish which, though it was only a wild moor 
in the reign of Henry II., and was not reclaimed and fitted 
for building purposes till early in the fifteenth century, has 
become one of the most industrious and thriving, after having com- 
menced, like old Rome, with a somewhat lawless population as its 
founders. Besides the old City walls, some fine bastions of which 
still bound the south extremity of the parish, the chief interest 
centres naturally in its church, which happily escaped the effects of 
the Fire of London, and the scarcely less destructive hands of amateur 
restorers of the “ churchwarden” type. The original structure would 
seem to have been Norman, the work of one of the officers of the 
neighbouring Hospital of St. Bartholomew ; and its dedication to St. 
Giles, as the patron saint of cripples, lepers, &c., was most appro- 
priate, as in almost every town St. Giles’s Church was erected just 
outside the walls. In 1545, the church suffered severely from a fire, 
which destroyed most of the fine monuments erected within 
it in the Plantagenet and earlier Tudor reigns, including those 
of the Greys, Earls of Kent, the Egertons, and the Luceys of 
Charlecote. Among the illustrous dead who lie within its walls are 
John Foxe, the “ Martyrologist,’’ John Speed, the chronicler, and the 
gallant Martin Frobisher, the first of Arctic voyagers, and the hero 
of the time of the Spanish Armada. As Bunhill Fields are within 
the borders of the parish, the name of John Bunyan should be added 
to this list of its illustrous dead. Of Milton we have already spoken. 
Mr. Denton gives us many interesting extracts from the parish 
registers and other records; but we think that he might have de- 
scribed at greater length the plate in the vestry, which, though some- 
what late in date, is among the finest to be found in the churches of 
London, 
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What Shall- We Do with Them ? (Nisbet and Co.)—‘‘ Them” refers 
to the overtasked and invalided workers who are fainting under the 
purdens of life, for whom the rest for which they cannot pay is a 
necessity. To provide sea-side “ homes,” where these weary labourers 
may freely or cheaply obtain the possibility of recruiting their strength, 
is becoming more and more an imperative duty. The object of Miss 
Corke’s book is to draw attention to the able management of at least 
one such home, and though we cannot commend the style in which 
ghe has executed her task, we wish the cause she has at heart abundant 
success. 

An Old-Testament Commentary for English Readers. Edited by 
C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Vol. I. (Cas- 
gell and Co.)—It is noteworthy that a demand presumably sufficient 
ghould exist for another work on Scripture on much the same lines as 
those on which the “Speaker’s Commentary” was conducted. The 
first volume of this undertaking is before us, and includes the first 
four books of the Pentateuch. Dean Plumptre has contributed a 
“ General Introduction,” written in the cautious, yet liberal spirit 
which we should expect from him. It is an admirable summary of 
the main facts which relate to the origin and the classification both 
of the Canonical and of the Apocryphal books, to the original text, 
and to the chief ancient and English versions. The commentary on 
Genesis is from the pen of the Dean of Canterbury, that on Exodus by 
Canon Rawlinson, that on Leviticus by Dr. Ginsburg, while that on 
Numbers was contributed by the late Canon Elliott. The critical 
stand-point occupied by Dr. Ginsburg is different from that of his 
collaborateurs. He does not think that the book with which he 
deals, “in its present form, was written by Moses,’ and he 
draws his illustrations of it from what is, indeed, the only avail- 
able source, the service of the Second Temple. The writer of 
the introduction to the Pentateuch, on the other hand, has this for 
his final sentence,—“ The conclusion seems sure that we have in the 
Pentateuch the work of Moses, and that we have it substantially as 
it left his hands.” He even believes that the “ Book of the Law ” read 
in the Temple in the days of King Josiah was the “ autograph copy 
of Moses.” This does not prevent him from allowing that there 
“never was, until the return from exile, any age in which the Law 
of Moses commanded the universal assent of the people.’ We are 
very far from objecting to this divergence of opinion. On the con- 
trary, we welcome it. The freedom which Dr. Ginsburg has enjoyed 
will greatly increase the value of the whole work. We can only 
wish that other contributors may be disposed to use it. Something 
fhas been done in this direction already. Dean Payne Smith is 
strictly conservative, but his annotations compare favourably with 
the comments on Genesis in the Speaker’s Commentary. Canon 
Rawlinson’s contribution is especially valuable in the portion which 
refers to Egypt. On the whole, the “ English reader ’’ will find this 
a very useful book of reference. 

Eli’s Children. By George Manville Fenn. 3 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—That Eli’s children should come to a bad end is a thing 
quite to be expected, when they are such very bad subjects as are the 
sons of the Rev. Mr. George Mallow, the Eli of Mr. Fenn’s story. 
But why should the doom fall on his daughter, Julia, who does not 
seem to have been spoilt by any parental indulgence? And why 
should it extend to a number of other innocent people? However, it 
is Mr. Fenn’s spécialité to deal in horrors, and as he follows the honest 
course of forewarning his readers as to what they may expect, by de- 
scribing his novel as “‘ The Chronicle of an Unhappy Family,” no one 
has a right to complain. Still, we cannot help thinking that he might 
employ his undoubted ability, of which this tale, repulsive as it is, 
gives sufficient proof, in a more pleasant and profitable way. Why 
should he speak, by the way, of the shooting of an escaping convict 
at Dartmoor as a “ judicial murder ?”’ If the men are to be sent in 
working parties outside the prison-walls, there is no other way of 
deterring them from attempts at escape; and it is right, not 
wrong, to deter them at any cost. Exchange no Robbery, and 
other Novelettes. By M. Betham Edwards. 2 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) —The short story which gives a title to these two volumes 
is very good. The daughter of a farmer changes places with a girl, 
her foster-sister, who belongs to a German grand-ducal house, an 





exchange made possible by circumstances. The young lady has |. 


lived remote from Court. She was the child of an inferior marriage, 
and is suddenly brought into importance by the difficulty of finding 
&@ proper match for the heir of the duchy. The scheme, a jest at 
first, though not without an arriére pensée of earnestness on the part 
of the ambitious plebeian, becomes a reality, and both parties, after a 
period of trial which is skilfully managed by the novelist, fill their 
new positions with admirable fitness. None of the other stories are 
at all equal to this, though “The Three B.A.’s” is a bright little 
sketch of the life of activity which will, doubtless, become more and 
more common among the young women-students of the day. What 
& contrast between the full, cheerful life of the teacher Eugenia, and 
the dull and objectless existence which thousands of young women 
aselessly drag out at home! The collection would have been dis- 
tinctly better for the omission of “‘ Priest and Maiden.” 





In a neat little volume of neat little sermons, bearing the title of , 
Towards the Sunset ; or, Teachings after Thirty Years (Isbister), the 
now veteran author of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson” puts 
one not a little in mind of one of the heroines of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
“Endymion.” When her husband died, she “ went into very pretty 
mourning ;”’ “A. K.H.B.” has gone into very pretty seriousness. 
We had almost said pessimism, for our author thinks “ there are now- 
a-days divers ominous signs, social, political, moral, that point towards 
the decline and fall of Britain,” and, speaking specially of church 
attendance in Scotland, says:—“It has been very strongly pressed 
upon me, in these last years, that not merely the old in many cases 
wish to have as little of public worship as is decently possible, but 
that the young—I mean children, and lads and girls—have lost much 
of the old, simple-minded enjoyment in going to church.” But, in 
spite of such statements as this—which ought to have a grave signi- 
ficance for Scotland, if its author is correct in holding that 
the preaching in Scotland now-a-days is “incomparably better” 
than it used to be—and in spite of half-pathetic references 
to “the days when I was a boy,” and to “my Ayrshire bring- 
ing-up,’—we have much of the old and careful daintiness, the 
old air of artistic lounging among the Eternities and Immensities. 
Who but “A. K. H. B.” could have begun a sermon on “ the spirits 
of just men made perfect” in this fashion:—‘ Late one night, not 
long ago, I left the room in which I work, the day’s work being over. 
I put out the lights before going, and there was sudden and complete 
darkness. Many times before, one had done the same thing, with no 
special thought in one’s mind. But on that night the thought came 
upon me—some day, all outward light will go from these eyes in like 
manner.” The solemnity of the incident is spoiled by the lapse into 
the feminine and unreal self-renunciation involved in “‘one’’ and 
“these eyes.” When should a man be himself, if not when in the 
presence of death, or when filled with the idea of it? Yet there 
are shrewd and sound things in Towards the Sunset, as in all 
“A. K. H. B.’s” volumes. If his language is sometimes rather too 
ladylike, his sentiment is always healthy. 


It is impossible to be very severe on Mr. Alan Muir, the author of 
Hearthrug Farces (Hogg), even though he says such strange things 
as “I believe laughter and religion to be the two things that chiefly 
make life bearable.’ He is not pretentious. He says he is no 
humourist, and that one page of Dickens, or “one sentence of a 
Weller, or a Gamp, or Bailey Junior, or other of his comic immortals, 
has provoked more laughter than all I shall ever write or speak.” He is 
full of what he himself would probably call ‘“‘ honest” animal spirits. 
There is originality, too, in one of his Farces, which he styles “ Selina’s 
Revenge.” The idea of a widow making a man who had jilted her 
in her maiden days give up Liberalism, Nonconformity, and 
teetotalism, before she will marry him, is at least fresh. Mr. Muir’s 
fun is, however, rather too broad, and in the longest of his Farces 
is very thin as well. He is justified in his admiration of Dickens, 
but why speak of “ his friendly, cleansing mirth?”’ The phrase has a 
disagreeable “ patent-medicine”’ look. 


The City of London Directory. (Collingridge.)—This is the thirteenth 
annual issue of a useful business directory, and it contains, in addition 
to the usual contents, information, corrected up to February 3rd, in 
connection with the new streets and buildings recently erected in the 
City. A list of the fire hydrants, alarm posts, and fire-escape and 
hose stations are given; and a new coloured map has also been added. 
Merchants and traders especially will find the information given in 
this compilation valuable. 


The Newspaper Press Directory: Thirty-eighth annual issue. 
(Kelly and Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street.)—May’s British 
and Irish Press Guide: Tenth annual issue. (F. L. May and 
Co., Piccadilly.)\—May and Co.’s Press Manual: Sixth annual 
publication. (C.H. May and Co., Gracechurch Street.) —Although 
the titles of these carefully compiled and useful guides give 
no intimation of the fact, in addition to the lists of newspapers 
and periodicals published in Great Britain and Ireland, they all con- 
tain nearly complete lists of the newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished on the Continent and in other parts of the world. There are now 
1,962 newspapers issued in the United Kingdom and British Isles ; 
1,530 are published in England, of which number 386 are issued in 
London. There are nine journals recognised as ‘‘ Sunday newspapers ”” 
(all except one being published in the metropolis), but in fact there is 
but one newspaper—the Observer—published in London on Sunday 
only, the other eight issuing editions on days preceding or following 
Sunday. The Magazines and Reviews number 1,311, of which 326 are of 
a religious character. Politically classified, the numbers of newspapers 
and periodicals published in Great Britain and Ireland, are as follows: 
—Professedly Independent or Neutral, 1,150; Liberal, 569 ; Conserva- 
tive, 376; Liberal-Conservative, 61; National, 16. Great care and in- 
genuity have been exercised in the arrangement of the localisation 
maps and the subdivisions of the books. In the same connection we 
acknowledge the receipt of The Philosophy of Advertising, by H. 
Sell, a useful compilation for advertisers. 
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Braddon (M.), Golden Calf, 3 vols..........:s:sssseceeee sini 
Braddon (M.), Mount Royal, 12m0 ..,.........:c0sseseeceeeee 
Bryant (W. C.), Popular History of the United States, Svo ...(S. Low & Co.) 15/0 
Buchanan (R.), Love Me for Ever, cr 8v0.................5 
Carlyle and Emerson, Correspondence of, 1834-72, 2 vols. cr 8vo . 
Church, Precious Stones in their Scientific Relations, &c...(Chapman & Hall) 2/6 
Clare (A ), A Child of the Menhir, 3 vols. cr 8vo ....... i i 


Colour-Serjeant’s Ledger, folio ..............:sceseeceeeee 
Cowan (G. D.), Moorish Lotos Leaves, 8vo . 
Douglas (M.), Countess Violet, cr 8vo ......... 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Vol. 15, 4to..............60.. 
+ eo (C.), Plays from English History, cr 8vo . 

oole (C. 


Inter Flumina, Verses Written among Rivers, cr 8vo 
Jeffcott (W. 8.), Helps for Latin Students, 12mo 
Josephus’s Works, Cr 8v0.............ss00eceeee 

Letts’ Consular Atlas, folio 


McLachlan (J.), Student’s Handbook of Surgical Anatomy .. 
Malley (A. C.), Micro-photography, cr 8VO .........6...666 


Minstrelsy of the Scottish Borders, cr 8vo .... 
Morgan (H. F.), Summary of Tactics, 12mo..... 
Morton (A. 8.), Refraction of the Eye, cr 8vo.. 
Practical Canoeing, by ‘‘ Tiphys,’’ 8yo....... 
Praed (C.), An Australian Heroine, cr 8vo. 
Report of the Smoke-Abatement Committee, 
Russell (W. C.), The Lady Mand, cr Svo............. 
Sims (G.), The Lifeboat, and other Poems, cr 8v 
Stockton (F. B.), Rudder Grange, 32mo .,.............- 
Teale (T. P.), Economy of Coal, 8V0 .ss.......s0ceec0es 
Tennyson (A.), Poems, 2 vols., 12mo, parchment . 
Villiers (C. P.), Free-trade Speeches, 2 vols., 8vo... 


Warburton (R. E. C.), Twenty-two Sonnets, 4to ....... 
Watson (R. A.), Good Luck of the Maitlands, 12mo ...(Wesleyan Conf. Office) 2/0 


pptinscsbuneesa sk (Maxwell) 2/0 


scsbepbacwanissnnael (Chatto) 3/6 
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Hull (K.), Contributions to Physical History of British Isles, 8vo (Stanford) 12/6 
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ST PRE (Pickering) 15/0 
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... (Chatto) 24/0 
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All PATTERNS POST FREE. 
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’ LIBERTY’S ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
S | UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
OVEL IDEAS IN 
LADIES’ WINTER co , 
AND TOILETTE FABRIOS. — 
COLO 


LIBERTY’S 
F A B R I Cc S » | SEAsTERN AND EUROPEAN Desens” 


URE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS, 


East India House. 
& Chesham House, } REGENT STREET, W, 











(W. Clowes) 5/0 
wessae (Tinsley) 10.6 
.(W. H. Allen) 6/0 
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ene (Longman) 2/0 
..(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
(Letts) yes 


PAPERS 








JAPANESE 
L E A T H ER | WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFs, 


FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS, 
From 165s per piece. 


Artistic and Inexpensive. 


Oo. HINDLEY and SONs, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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..(Norie & Wilson) 5 
(Chapman & Hall) 6, 
... (Smith & Elder) 15, 
(S. Low & Co.) 6 
..(Fuller) 2/6 
....(Douglas) 2/0 
caigeres ..(Churchill) 2/6 
(C. K. Paul & Co.) 12/0 





RYSTAL GLASS ano 


: CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 





..(C. K, Panl & Co.) 25/0 








This day, in crown 8vo, price 8s 6d (not 7s 6d, as previously printed). 


OLD TESTAMENT REVISION; a Handbook for English 


Readers. By ALEXANDER RosertTs, D.D., Member of the New Testament 
Company of Revisers; Author of ‘‘ Companion to the Revised New Testa- 


ment,’’ &c. 


London: Hopper and Srovueuton, 27 Paternoster Row. 








APOLLINARIS. 


THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS,” 


“EARL. SPENCER, K.G., 
Pres. International Med. Exhi- 
bition, August, 1881, referred 
to APOLLINARIS as a 
TYPICAL BEVERAGE, AP- 
PROVED by the FACULTY.” 

Sanitary Record, March, 1882, 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS 
in WATER-COLOURS. 

Tne TWENTY-FIRST WINTER EXHIBITION is 
NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East, From 10 till 5. 
Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6:1. 

ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


WILL SHORTLY CLOSE, 

ATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION, 

53 Pall Mall, containing 350 Works by Well- 

known Artists in Water-colours. Three great Works 

by John Martin, K.L., and 50 others in oil. Now Open. 
—Admission, ls, ROBT. HOPKINS, Manager. 

RANSFER of LADIES’ SCHOOL. 

—A Good Opportunity offers for a Lady with 

some Cupital to take over a First-rate Schoo', well 

situated ; or Partnership—SECRETARY, 8. C, and 

M. Association, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, nr. Leicester 
—The Misses FRANKLIN receive Boys between 
theages of Seven and Fourteen, to prepare for the 
Public Schools. They are assisted by Expe. ienced 
Resident and Visiting Masters. The Classics are taught 
by a Graduate in Honours of Oxford, and careful 
instruction is given in Elementary Science. The 
House was built for the School, and is about a mile 
and a half from the towr. Reference is kindly per- 
mitted to the Right Hon. A. J. Mundella and the 
Right Hon. Sir John Mellor. 


RAULEIN HEUTSCHY will be 
glad to receive a Few more Young Ladies, for 
instruction in German, French, Music, and other 
branches of education. Prospectus and references on 
application.—Tannezg, Soluthurn, Switzerland. 











HE GRANGE, BUXTON, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—BOARDING-SCHOOL for LADIES, 
conducted by Miss GEDDES. Indian Chi'dren would 
here find a brizht, happy home. Ladies wishful to 
prepare for the Higher University Examinations 
received. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE 
kK) SCHOLARSHIPS. £40 and £20. Candidates 
may be examined in London or Manchester.—Apply 
to H. G. HART, Esq., School House, Sedb. rgb, before 
March 10th. 

HE Rey. C. J. ABBEY, Rector of 

Checkendon, nei Reading, late Fellow and 
Lecturer of University College, Oxford, wishes to 
READ with TWO or THREE PUPILS for University 
or other Examinations. Highest references, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, Eight £40, Four 

£20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the 
SECRETARY, the College, Cheltenham. Ps 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL - for 

GIRLS, in One of the Healthiest Suburbs of 
London, close to the Crystal Palace. Preparation 
for Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 
Among the Professors are:—F. Ryland, Esq., M.A., 
late Scholar St. John’s College, Cambridge; C. J. 
Frost, Esq , Mus. Doc.; C. H. Midforth, Esq., South 
Kensington. Large garden. Prospectus on applica- 
tion to the PRINCIPALS, Welland Hou-e, Forest Hill. 


EAD MASTER, M.A. (Double High 
Honours), First Prizeman in Applied Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, of great experience 
and invariable success, RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS, 
for special personal training with his own Son, or 
for immediate Preparation for Examiuations. Hizh 
successes in Civil Service Exam., London; Matricula- 
tion, &c. Terms moderate.—Apply, HEAD MASTER, 
at the Office of this Paper. 














IGILANCE ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE 

DEFENCE OF PERSONAL RIGHTS, 

AND FOR THE 
AMENDMENT OF THE LAW. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING 

WILL BE HELD 

ON THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 22np, 


AT THE 
WESTMINSTER PALACE HOTEL, 
At 2.30 p.m. 
The Right Hon. James £TansFELp, M.P., will take 
the Chair. 


Mr. C. Hopwood, Q.C., M.P.; Mr. C. B. B. 
McLaren, M.P.; Mr. J. P. Thomasson, M.P.; Miss 
Bewicke; Mrs. F, Fenwick Miller, M.L.S.B.; Miss 
Miller, M.L.S.B.; Mr. Joseph Arch; Mr.S. G. John- 
son, Town Clerk of Nottingham ; Mr. W. A. Hunter, 
M.A., and others will address the Meeting. 

JAMES 8S. BAILY, Secretary. 

2 Westminster Chambers, London, 8.W. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
E COLLEGE, Cooper's Hill, Staines, 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as a training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil- 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere, are now 
offered to all persons desirous of following the course 
of study pursued there. 

A number of Students, not exceeding 60, will be 
admitted to the College in September, 1883. Cuandi- 
dates for adm‘s ion must, on July Ist, 1883, be over 
17 and under 21 years of age, and must give satisfac- 
tory proof of their having received a fair general 
education. 

The Secretary of State for India will offer 13 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment for competition among the Students entering 
the College in September, 1883, at'the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1886. The Secretary of State for 
India will further offer Two Appointments in the 
Indian Telegraph Department among the same 
Students, after two years’ course of study, that is, in 
tke summer of 1885. 

In the event of there being more candidates for 
admission than the College can receive, the prefer- 
ence will be give to qualified candidates according 
to dates of application for admission. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only to 
the Secretary, Public Works Department, India 
Office, 8.W.; or to the President, Royal Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS, Secretary, 
Public Works Department. 
India Office, October 26th, 1882. 


4, DUCATION—A_ Lady wishes 
_4_ strongly to recommend Mdlle. FRITSCH’S 
SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 106 Lansdown Place, 
Brighton. She can speak most highly of Mdlle, 
Fritsch’s good influence on the characters and dis- 
positions of her pupils. Mdlle. Fritsch is assisted by 
Resident English and Foreign Governesses and by 
Professors, and is herself an excellent linguist and 
musician. Further references to parents of former 
upils.—Address, ‘*C. W. S, E.,’’ St. Paul’s Place, St. 
eonard’s-on-Sea. 


ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE 

for WOMEN, 30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick 
Square, W.C. ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, one 
value £30 a year, for 3 years; one £30.—Apply to 














Mrs. THORNE, Honorary Secretary. 


as MANCHESTER HIGH 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


The Committee are prepared to receive applications 
for the post of MISTRESS, which will be 
VACANT in July. The New Head Mistress will be 
required to enter on her duties in September. 

Negotiations for a scheme are pending with the 
Charity Commissioners, under which the Head Mis- 
tress may receive a fixed salary of £159, and a 
Capitation Fee of not less than 10s nor more than £2 
on each pupil atténding the Schoul. 

The Committee offer for the present a fixed salary 
of £150, and a Capitation Fee of £1 on each pupil 
above the number of 150, and up to the number of 

There are now about 540 pupils in the School, 

Applications from Candidates should state their 
age and qualifications, and are to be forwarded on or 
before March 15th, together with 20 printed copies of 
testimonials, to M's. ROBY, Woodhill, Pendleton, 
Manchester, from whom further information can be 
obtained. 


HE SALT SCHOOLS, SHIPLEY, 
YORKSHIRE.— ASSISTANT - MASTER 
WANTED, at the begiuning of next Term, May 8th, 
for the Boys’ High School. He must be a Graduate 
of an University aud a practical Teacher, able to 
take Latin, French, Mathematics, and Generat 
English Subjects, both Advanced and Elementary 
Classes. Scienze and Art qualification not requisite. 
Salary, non-res dent, from £109 to £120 per annum, 
according to experience, &c.—Apply to the HEAD 
MASTER. 


| arena SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £18, and TWO of £10— 
one of each for Boys under Sixteen and under Four- 
teen years of age—will OFFERED for OPEN 
COMPETITION in APRIL, 1883. 

These Scholarsh ps will reduce the total of tho 
School expenses in the one cise to £32, in the other 
to £40 per annum. : 

The value of the Scholarships may at any time be 
raised by the Governors, if the holders are reported 
by the School Examiners to show distinguished merit. 

For furtLer particulirs, apply to the Rev. the, 
HEAD MASTER, School House, F Istead, E sex ; or 
to A. CUNNINGTON, Esq., Solicitor, Braintree, 
Clerk to the Governors. 














LADY of considerable ee - 

in the education and management of Children, 
assisted by a younger Sister, is desirous of under- 
taking the entire charge of YOUNG 
ORPHANS, or of Children who e Parents are abroad.. 
Her house is in a heuthy locality, with garden 
attached. Good references given and required.— 
“M. N. H.,” 1 Edith Grove, Fulham Road, London, 
8.W. 


LFRACOMBE.—The ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL, on the verge of the Atlantic, with the 
mild winter climate of western Devon. Rooms facin 
south, overlooking the Hotel gardens, specially fit 
for winter use.—Apply to MANAGER. 


| Gold Medal, Paris. Medals: Sydney, 
Melbonin», Christchurch, N.Z. 


FRY’S ~RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
‘*A most delicious and valuable 
| article.” —Standard. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA| RY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
“* Strictly pure.”—W. W. Stoddart, 
| F.1.C., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 
| SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS, 
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2 RT 
ATIONAL MEMORIAL to ARCHBISHOP TAIT. 


CuarrMAN OF CommITTEE—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Vice-CHairnMAN—H.R.H. the DUKE of ALBANY. 
OBJECTS. 

1. To erect, (a) a Monument in Canterbury Cathedral; (b) a Memorial in 
Westminster Abbey ; (c) a Memorial in St. Panis Cathedral ; (d) to Complete the 
Restoration of the Historical Chapel of Lambeth Palace. N.B.—It is estimated 
4hat the cost of carrying out the above objects will be about £5,000 in all. 

9. To establish a “Tait Memorial Fund,” to be placed in the hands ef the 
Archbishop of Canterbury for the time being, to be used at his discretion for 
home mission work in London and elsewhere. 

Subscribers are at liberty to apportion their subscriptions to any one or more of 


the above objects. han LIST OF SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales ea . 


* ae £105 
0 | The Earl of Powis 


F ek aa £200 .-. £10 

‘ om FERS. ... 110 0 0|Rev.C.A.Jones -. -. 10 
Messrs. Coutts and Co. w. 105 0| The Lord Chancellor... ... 
Sir H. W. Peek, Bart. ... 100 0| The Bishop-Designate of 
Messrs. Herries, Farqubar, Llandaff ass ss as 
and Oo. re tape). Sad bod e, k.3 Rs Esq. (in 
* eh MEWOOES) 0.00 ccs nce 

E. Howarth, Esq 100 Rev. T. i. Gorman 


Lewis Loyd, E-q 


Earl of Aberdcen as 50 General Sir P. Grant... 





0 00 
0 0 0 
0 00 
0 
10 0 0 
00 
900 
ae Pf 0 0 bea 5 5 0 
. Macmillan and Co.... 100 0 0 Rev. J. Meek Clark ... 5 50 
Rant. Hon. W. H. Smith, Rev. J. P. Gell... et an? 
Bsq., M.P. ... xen ... 100 0 0] 8. H. Hodgson, Esq. ... ae SS 
J. Waster, Esq., M.P.... «.. 100 0 0} Rev. J. Alton and Mrs. Hat- 
The Lord Bishop of London... 100 0 0 chard ... cal ane a 2 ee 
The Rev. W. Benham (in 3 ae en Esq., Apparitor- ‘a 
B) ... wis ine sis a x8 ‘ihe 
Fei vicishoy of Canterbury Rev. J. J. Coxhead : 5 5 0 
(Elect)... ae saa ... 100 0 0] Rev. Canon Duckworth 5 5 0 
Sir G. Reresbey Sitwell, Bart. 100 0 0 The Lord Bishop of Cork 5 5 0 
Frederick A. White, Esq. ... = : : | ag pa hose — : : ; 
. W. M. Sinclair ... rae e Rev. Archdeacon Spooner 
Rev Lora Bishop of Wiuchester 50 0 0} Rev. T. B. Wickes : set a a 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Rev. Canon Farrar... 5 0 0 
MP. ... nis oe .. 50 0 0] The Bishop of Ballarat 5 00 
Sir W. O. James, Bart.,M.P. 50 0 0] Rev. J. M. Braithwaite 5 0 0 
Rey. Dr. Butler a ... 50 0 O| Henry Reeve, Esq., C.B. 500 
Marquis of Salisbury... 50 0 0] W. D. Robinson Douglas 5 0 0 
Earl Stanhope... _... _ ... 50 0 0] Sir Bartle Frere eee 5 0 0 
Right Hon. A. J. Beresford- meee a ee : 0 : 
Hope, M.P. ... we rae, . Banbury, Esq. 0 
J. Hastard, Esq, ata. naes 4 : : gt ae 7 5 0 : 
Bishop of Carlisle _... re - Doulton, Esq. 5 0 
Right Hon. Sir J. R. Mowbray, Miss Gent Ses 5 0 0 
Sa << tes os : : 4 a as tea : ° 0 
Walter R. Browze, Esq. __ ... yee a ee a 0 
Samuel ag Esq., M.P.... 2 ;: : a eee Ee P.B.S. : : : 
Rev. Canon Barr: xa ie dmiral Robert Coate om 4 ( 
G. F. White, i fe .. 5O 0 0} Home Mission Fund ... ie, in 
Viscount Cranbrook ... .. 50 0 0|H.A. Brassey, snes BP. eae 
i. Canon Jeffreys... ... 50 2 : .¢ ons : 0 
J.B, Lee, Esq.... as ra ev. W. ehouse ... 0 
Duke of Westminster... 50 0 0} Rev. A. Short 5 0 0 
0 0 5 0 0 
Rev. F.E. Wigram ... .. 50 0 0! Principal Shairp ¥ 5 0 0 
©. A. A. Hall Hall, Esq. ... 3L 0 ©} The Hon. Lady Grant 5 0 0 
John M — § 5 0| 0.8. Parker, Esq., M.P 5 0 0 
ohn Murray, Esq. ... “ . 8. SS 
J. Braithwaite, Esq. ... ie 5 0|Rev. J. J. Hornby, Head 
Offertory, Croydon Parish MasterofEton .. ... 5 0 0 
‘ — e re we 25.15 " oe - sis le 7 : 
Earl Sydney ... an eee ugene Stock, Esq. ..  ... 3 & 
Sir G. Pringle ... ae .. 25 0 0! Rev. J. M. Wilson, Head 
Dean of Christ Church .. 25 0 0} _ Master of Clifton ... ws 8 246 
Ry, Dr. Currey, Master of Mrs. Sedgwick... ... 3.3 0 
the Charterhouse ... ... 235 0 0| Oscar Salmon, Esq. ... ‘ $s ¢ 
J.P. Deane, Esq., D.C.L., Alexander Christie, Esq. ... 3 3 0 
Vicar-General of the Pro- M. G. Hewatt, Esq. ... an ace 
ne \ hgey ved a : 0 | = Mas Rev. the Dean of ‘ ‘ 
@ Bishop of Gibraltar .., 25 0 indsor ov oni 3 
Mrs.Connell ... .. 25 0 0; Rev. A. G. Hunter 3.3 0 
L. T. Wigram, Esq. ... we 25 0 0| Sir J. Paget, Bart. os 83 0 
The Lord Mayor o London... 21 0 0} Rev. A..Connell cai, ef-s 
Rev. Dr. Parker (proportion Rev. H. Scott Holland ae Pee 
K..: a . ~ Temple) 21 0 0 ar a St. Giles’s, Cripple- a 
nthony B. Cobb, Ksq. ws. ac 8 O gate... ee ase ae a 
7+ ag ma . 2 oe ¢ — es . . 22 : 
. A. Palmer, Esq. ... «. 20 0 0. Rev. J. Russell Stock... 22 
7 hee ia w 2 O06 a. - .ye aia 22 . 
: D, Esq... een .. 20 0 O| Rev. Dr. J. Stoughton 2 2 
ee 4 = — 20 0 0 = 2 ee ee 2 2 : 
ishop - Designate oc . O. Nethercote, Esq. <n “ee 
—— . seer . . - 2as 
po eh gs ee a : 8 ar Pe G. F. Mackear o 22 : 
of Dover ese “i ae . E. Stark, Esq. oad i 72 
tel Bee Eat ce ce eG Rev. D.8.M‘Lean .. .. 2 2 0 
achfo eos .. 20 0 0} Francis Cobb, Esq. 220 
H.W. Lee, eq, cin. <a SO GeO Rev. H, Campbell ae 220 
. Canon ison (in two . K. Tapling (By) ... 2 
years) tre ee sa .» 20 0 O| Rev. G. Christian se cw Seog 
Bon aeg Bishop of Exeter .. 20 0 0 Bev. 0. L. Engetetan... 22 ° 
. ev. E.C. Glyn and - Weston, Esq. ove wo 328 
ane lady Mary Glyn .. 15 0 0] Rev. Dr. James Macgregor ... 22 9 
Rev. J. H. J. Ellison (in thras odie Miss — — wee 220 
Ron 8 tina aaa 10 0 Ee. Canon ot, Dehertomn : : : 
ee en Parkes 10 10 0| Commissioner T. Cob eee 
it Thomas Dakin. 1010 0} Rev. T. Cobb ... ia ee 
Suir a 1010 0 Rev. ( Oo. Cobb ate Hidvrin 20 0 
e sonamy Price ... 1010 0 e Archimandrite H. Myrian- 
The Lord Bishop of Rochester 1010 0] theus... .. .«. «ww. 20 0 
Rev aq pehton, P.R.A, .. 1010 0 Rev. E. W. Verini sa 1 1 0 
+t eed rs .. 1010 0 v. D. Reith ... “a 
The Very Rey. the Dean of Rey. W. C. Bromehead 110 
 anterbury + 1010 0] Rev. Dr. Macduff... +a 
‘J. H. Daniell, Esq, 1010 0] Hugh Wyatt, Esq. . 110 
_lonymous =... ... ... 1010 0| R. B. Waind, Esq... 110 
‘Mas aS | tag Head wells ay ogg ae ; ; : 
Siew rs. G. Cotton... om so 
a A. Shaw Stewart, Esq. :.: 10 0 0] The Primus of the Scottish 
ed «+ ae 10 0 0] Episcopal Church ... ... 1 1 0 
Taker thevieeCuancens: °° “lhe Gene” << TES 
M vee poe «» 10 0 O| T. Hall Hall, Esq. ... 110 
yigountess Mountgarrett ... 10 0 0| Rev. W. Panckridge ... 110 
Pg Esq... ... ... 10 0 0] General R. Maclagan... 110 
bag sng Esq. ..  ... 10 0 6| The Baroness D’Este... 100 
Sir ka anon Puckle .., «+ 10 0 0| T. Kibble, Esq.... . 100 
C Ponta Beckett, Bart.,Q Cc. 10 0 0} C. Wake, Esq. ... Pe - 100 
Tho i Esq. ... a 10 0 0|C.B. Wake, Msg. .. .. 010 6 
—i of Durham 10 0 0| Rev.J.M.Cunynghame ... 010 0 
CAL North pee tthe 0 i > St ir a os (CC RrG 
E Oa get ov 100 OFS... 050 
The Earl : sq. poe . 10 0 OM. F. B.... iia eco 02 6 
tlof Shaftesbury,K.G. 10 0 OJ ASB. 1. : 026 





Subscriptions may be paid:—(1), To the account of the “Archbishop Tait 





Memorial,” at either the London and County Bank, Lombard Street ; Messrs. 
Herries, Farquhar, and Co., St. James’s Street ; Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand ; 
or Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co., Lombard Street ; (2), To the Hon. Treasurer, 
F. A. White, Esq., Kinross House, Cromwell Road, 8.W.; or (3), to the Hon. 
Secretaries, Rev, J. H. J - Ellison, 22 Great George Street, Westminster ; Walter 
R. Browne, Esq., 10 Victoria Chambers, Victoria Street, S.W.; C. B. Harcourt, 
E:q., St. Cleather’s, Surbiton Hill. 

Papers suitable for distribution may be obtained on application to either of the 
Lay Secretaries. 
we may be paid in instalments extending over a period of three 


UN DAY LECTURE SOCIETY, ST. GEORGE’S HALL, 

LANGHAM PLACE.—Snnday Afternoons at 4 o’clock precisely. FEBRUARY 
18th, Rev. Jonny W. Horstey, M.A. Oxon, Chaplain of Her Majesty’s Prison, 
Clerkenwell, on “ Political Morality.” FEBRUARY 25th, Atten D. Grawam, 
Esq., M.A. Oxon., on “‘ The Broad Church Party, as it is, anias it Might be ; or, 
the Religion of the Future.” Member’s annual subscription, £1; payment at the 
door, 1s (reserved seats), 6d, and 1d. 


NGLAND, or ABROAD.— Companion, Instructress 

(finishing), Chaperon, and Lady Housekeeper combined. A special experience 

as above with orphans. Well versed in literature, art, languages fluently (studied 

in varions countries), classical music, &c. High references.—‘* LINGUIST,” 
Calf’s, 317 Edgware Road. 


J \ELHI MEDICAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
—The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) B 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

eae eg for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
C. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. as 


SPECULATION AND INVESTMENT 


IN 


STOCKS AND SHARES, 
WITH A MINIMUM RISK. 
Explanatory Book, just published, gratis and post free on application. 

















Operators in Stock-Exchange Securities should test this System, by 
which LarGe Prorits are realised, and the possibility of Loss is 
reduced to a Minimum. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Civil Service Gazette—‘ The method recommended by Messrs. Gutteridge is 
easy to comprehend, and safe.”——English Churchman.—“ Messrs. Gutteridge 
deserve the best thanks of investors and speculators.” Society.—* I commend 
Messrs. Gutteridge’s accounts of last year’s workings to the study of capitalists.” 
—Manchester Courier.—‘‘ The examples cited so completely demonstrate its ad- 
vantages, that the plan will doubtless be generally adopted.”——Figaro.—“ Their 
advice is worthy of attention; the book is well worth perusing, and is very 
instructive.’ 





Special Weekly Circular and Report sent regularly, on application. 





W. GUTTERIDGE and CO., Sworn Brokers, 
Drapers’ Gardens, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 








Has been celebrated for more than half a century as 
| the best, purest, and most. fragrant bp amen for 
| the teeth ever made; it whitens and preserves the 
| teeth, imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strength- 
ens the gum;, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the 
breath. Health depends in a great,measure upon the 
soundness of the teeth, and all dentists will allow 

| that neither washes nor paste can possibly be as effica- 

ODONTO | cious for polishing the teeth, and keeping them sound 

. e | and white, as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder ; 

| such Rowlands’ Odonto has always proved itself to be. 
Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


ROWLANDS’ 








“The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
—‘* LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.” 
“ Certain and Painless, Soft and Mild.’’ 
—Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart. 
“ Most Pleasant to the Palate.’’ 
—Professor V. NUSSBAUM. 
The Name of the ‘* APOLLINARIS COMPANY, 
LIMITED,” on the Label secures genuineness. 
Of all Chemists and Mineral-Water Dealers, at 1s 6d 
and 2s per bottle. 


HUNYADI 


JANOS. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


wanes Yearly. a © Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the Uni yearly. 
. Sinolions ig ste a taal ZL 8 CereeOM S$. 0 F 8 
Includin, stage to any of the Australasian 

Colonies, ‘hecion, France, Germany, .. 110 6..... xt oe a 
Including postage to India, China, &. ... «1 L112 6......016 3.2.0 8 2 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Epiror, but to the PustisuEr, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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UN LIFE OFFICE. 


BONUS RESULTS. 





The PROFITS paid in Cash by the SUN LIFE 
OFFICE are exceptionally large, surpassing those 
hitherto given, and for which the Society has been 
so justly noted, and averaging 

173 per C. nt. of the Annual Premium (more than 

14 Premiums) now payable in cash ; 


or 
284 per Cent. of the Annual Premium (more than 
23 Premiums) added to the sum assured. 
Exemplified more fully, at the average age 35, by 
the following table :— 





Premium 











Years | | | uy 

in -_ Cash. Reversion. Reduced 

Force. | Original | | ) 
Premium! £s.d.| £ 8s. d. £ 8s. d. 
41 8 1; 8716 1 2519 9 
10 | ages’, | 4614 9| 9117 1| 23 2 8 
15 4613 7 8 4 4 1919 8 
20 £1,000, 461411, 761311 1467 3 
25 55 810/ 83 6 8 it 6s 
30 |£28 6 8 72 8 3/101 16 6 312 8 





|Still entitled to 
ta | |zo0e 8 5 e505 47 future profits. 

Assuming future profits are as large (which may be 
confidently expected, owing to the increasing business 
and large reserves of the Company), New Entrants 
may anticipate that, ona Policy for £1,000, the Bonus 
will, after 30 years, amount to £525; the Cash (with 
4 per cent. interest) equal £505; or yield a continual 
reduction of the Premium amounting to £24 14s, 

Ages other than 35 in proportion to the Premiums 
charged. 

N.B.—Bonus Options at each Division. No Partner- 
ship Liability. Modern Practice. Simple Proposal 
Forms. Immediate Settlements. 
; om LONDON JOINT-STOCK 

BANK, Limited. 

NOTICE is Hereby Given, that the RATE of 
INTEREST allowed at the Head Office and Branches 
of this Bank on Deposits subject to seven days’ notice 
of withdrawal, is this day reduced to 24 es cent. per 
annum. W. F. NARRAWAY, General Manager, 

No. 5 Princes Street, Mansion House. 


February 15th, 1883. 


FIVE-AND-A-HALF per CENT. 
DEBENTURES. 


HE MORTGAGE and AGENCY 
COMPANY of AUSTRALASIA, Limited. 
Capital, £500,000, in 50,000 Shares of £10 cach. 
First Issue, £250,000, in 25,000 Shares of £10 each. 
DIRECTORS, 

William Robertson, Esq. (late of D. and W. Robert- 
son, Dundee), Holland Park, London. 

Lord George G. Campbell, 2 Bryanston Square, W., 
(Director Land, Mortgage, Investment, and Agency 
Company of America, Limited.) 

Robert Farquharson, E:q., M.D., M.P., Finzean, 
Aboyne, Scotland, and Reform Club, 8.W., (Director 
Scottish Provincial Assurance Company.) 

Sigmond Hoffnung, Esq. (Messrs. S. Hoffnung and 
Co., Merchants, Basiughall Street, London; and 
—— and Brisbane). 

J. Pellatt Rickman, Ksq. (Messrs. Pellatt and Co., 
London), Director Glasgow and London Insurance 
Company. 

James Wilson, Esq., 23 Mayfield Gardens, Edinburgh. 

BankeErSs.—British Linen Company Bank, London, 
Edinburgh, and Branches; and Union Bank of 
Australia, Limited, Levuka Branch, Fiji. 

The Company offer a limited number of Mortgage 
Debentures for £50 and upwards, for periods of 3, 4, 
and 5 years, and upwards, bearing the following 
rates of interest, respectively, 44%, 5%, an 
Interest payable half-yearly. The Bonds are protected 
byall the Assets of the Company, including the un- 
called Share Capital, thus constituting an investment 
of a high order. For farther particulars, apply to 
the SECRETARY, at the Office of the Company, 
37 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 








HE BRITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 32 New Bridge 
Strest, Blackfriars, London.—NOTICE is HEREBY 
GIVEN, that pursuant to the deed of settlement, an 
EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the 
Members of this Company will be held at the 
OFFICES of the Company, 32 New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars, in the City of London, on THURSDAY, 
the 1st day of March, 1883, at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, when special resolutions will be proposed 
and considered, and if approved will be carried, with 
such modifications and amendments (if any) as may 
be deemed advisable, for the purpose, among other 
things, of amending, altering, or repealing certain of 
the existing rules, laws, or provisions of the Company, 
and of making certain new or additional rules, laws, 
and provisions, and more particularly by alterivg the 
oe of settlement in the following respects, that is 
0 say :— 

By amending Clause 104—by enabling the Directors 
from time to time to entrust to the agent or agents, 
local committees, or boards of management in that 
clause respectively mentioned, power to do any act, 
relating to the affairs of the Company which the 
Directors could lawfully do, and enabling the 
Directors from time to time to revoke or vary all or 
auy of the powers and authorities so to be delegated by 


em. 

By making the consequential alterations in Clauses 
10, 63, and 65. By amending Clause 25—by inserting 
between the words ‘‘thereon’”’ and ‘‘ consider ’’ the 
words “and to all the circumstances affecting each 
such policy.”’ 

And that the deed of settl t may be a ded 
accordingly, NOTICE is HEREBY FURTHER 
GIVEN that pursuant to the deed of settlement a 
SECOND EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEET- 
ING of the Members of this Company will be held at 
the same place on THURSDAY, the 15th*day of 
March, 1883, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, to confirm 
such resolutions or such of them as shall have been 
adopted at such first Extraordinary General Meeting. 
A copy of the proposed alterations in the deed of 
settlement may be seen by any Member of the 
Company on application at the Offices, 

By order of the Board, 

EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 
Dated this 14th day of February, 1883. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANK— 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25. No commission charged for keeping Accounts, 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full Pig momma on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March 31st, 1880. 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


Established 1837. 











Paid-up Capital ... ans +» =£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund pesis sink ion £880,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

o ——— REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS at INTEREST are received at this 
Office, for fixed periods, the present terms for which 
are 4 per cent. for one year or two years, and 43 per 
cent. per annum for three years and upwards. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 





HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EstTaBLIsHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
a ims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ye 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


OMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY.— Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... ove +». £2,500,000 





Capital Paid up... kon a soe ose 250,000 

Life Funds, in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders, exceed ag ok we _ 733,000 

Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... 1,050,000 


Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
____ West-End Offices—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 





CCIDENTS !—64 CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS! 
Wise Men Insure against their Cost! 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER 


Insured Against by the 
RAILWAY ASSURANCE 


PASSENGERS” 
MPANY 
the Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
ecidents of all kinds. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
PAID-UP CAPITAL anp RESERVE, £250,000. 
MopDERATE PREMIUMS, 
Bonvs ALLOWED TO INSURERS AFTER Five Years, 


1,840,000 
HAS BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
a naa Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
ents 
or 8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross. 
Office—64 Cornhill, London. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary, 


a 
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ss AND I. Neataies eee. 
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STEPHENS’ 
WRITING & COPYING INKs, 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID, 
SCARLET INK FOR STEEL PENS, 


Also every kind of Writing and Copyi 
Marking Ink for Linen, Gum, Mucilage, to. 





STEPHENS’ INKS of all kinds can be obtained 
of any Stationer in any Town in the United Kin, 
dom and in all the chief Cities of the Worle 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 


MANSION HOUSE BUILD 
E.0., LONDON. a, 





OXFORD ST. 
W. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 

PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD :— y 

‘““VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878, 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL AT SYDNEY 
EXHIBITION, 1879. 

This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, e the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 

fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 

the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 

Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., 

Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 

their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 

London, W.C. 


oo & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 

















—S 8, aeons Se PROVISIONS 
an 





| sedan MEATS. Also, 





a of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





\ ene SOUP, and JELLY, andother 





ee for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





GOOD TEETH. 
Use the delightful liquid Dentifrice and Mouth- 


wash,— 
Y A N A BAL M&M. 
—This is the only Oriental preparation that 
preserves the pearly whiteness of the teeth. Carriage 
free, on receipt of 1s 3d in stamps or postal order.— 
H. SAWYER, 226 Holloway Road, London, N. 





KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 





The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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EE 
HE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
wm * THE ME, 
VISIT THE 


E FINE ART GALLERY, 
UTOT EW OXFORD STREET, 
(20 Doors West or Muprz’s Lrpraky.) 


ID COPIES of the OLD MASTERS 

—, most celebrated Galleries of Europe. ‘ 

UCTIONS of MODERN PAINT- 

age oe the Luxembourg, “ The Salon,” Royal 
Academy, &c. 

FAC-SIMILES of TURNER'S LIBER 
STUDIORUM; copies of Reynolds, Gai: sborouzh, 
Lawrence, and rare works from the Print Room, 
British Museum. 


lustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices from 
a * sag Atheneum, Academy, Portfolio, Art 
Journal, &c., free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, 124 pp., price 6d, free per post. 
Address, the MANAGER, 
Antotype Gallery, 74 New Oxford Street, W.C. 








Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 

BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Ropert 
q. Wars, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.S., &., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
- London: ©. MiTcHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


G. ROSSETTI—PHOTO- 
e GRAPHS.—Several of Rossetti’s Pictures 
and Designs were Photographed during his lifetime. 
Any person wishing to purchase PRINTS from the 
NEGATIVES, can address in writing, W. M. ROS. 
SETTI, 5 End-leigh Gardens, Euston Square, N.W. 


ODO BONES, LARGE JAPANESE 

CABINET, and other Curiosities, to be sold by 

Auction, on FRIDAY NEXT, at Mr. OXENHAM’S 
BOOMS, 353 and 354 Oxford Street 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 103 yer 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom §Subser'ptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
a. _— BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

t, S.W. 


ILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
wards of thirty-five years ago by WILLIAM §. 
BURTON, when strongly silver-plated, cannot be 
distinguished from Silver. With ordinary usage, this 
quality will wear twenty years. 
Highest quality, will wear 20 years as silver. 
Table Spoons and Forks ......... 303 per dozen. 
Dessert do. (| eee. ... 228 











” 


Tea Spoons .......s00 headcradistn diet 14 


s ” 
Gree ee WARRANTED. 
Handles Rivetted, Blades Finest Steel. 


i Dessert. 
3}-in. Ivory Handle Table Knives... 15s ... lls 
4in. do. do. to balance 283s ... 20s 
4in. do. do. do. 363... 253 
4in. Fine 


do. do. 403... 303 
CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY STATION. 
Samples post free. 


CATALOGUES containing upwards of 850 Illustra- 
tions of his unrivalled Stock of GENERAL FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGERY, CABINET FURNI- 
TURE, BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, &c., with Lists of 
Prices, gratis, and post paid. 

Special Terms with reference to credit. 





88 (late 39), Oxford Street ; 
1, la, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street, &c. 
OCOLZA OIL, Finest secseseeeee 33 60 per gallon. 
KEROSINE, Finest Water-white, ls 44 do. 


EBRUARY 14th, 1883.—“ During 40 
years’ usave of Dr. LOUOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS by me, tor coughs, colds, and inflamed lungs, 
always, in the worst attacks, before taking two com- 
plete small b xvs, I have been allright. (Signed), 
Apranam Hoven, Mill Manager, Gorton Villa, 
Gorton, Maueue-ter.” Dr. Locock’s Wafers instantly 
relieve and rap:dly cure asthma, consumption, bron- 
chitis, coughs, colds; and tas'e pleasantly. Sold at 
Is 14d and 2s 9d per box, by all Druggists. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS are admirably 
adapted for the cure of diseases incidental to 
females, Many from delicacy bear in secret, for 
Women are subject to complaints which require 
especial remedies, and it is now an indisputable fact 
that there is none so suitable for such complaints a3 
Olloway’s Pills, They are invaluable tu females of 
all ages, young or old, married or single. They 
peatly the blood, regulate the secretions, correct ail 
oad ee or alt red functions, clear the complexion, 
of PAs, See, the countenance. The first approach 
aie a9 a xetion should be met with appropriate 
aa ‘ these Pls: whilst taking them no restriction 
nothi € placed over the patient. They contain 
aa os which can possibly prove injurious to the 
sstew. They act by purifying the blood and regu- 





lating every organ, 





GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES, 


FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY. Revised to 1883. 





rown folio, half-red or green morocco, pri 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty- 


eight Maps, reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. 





Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, gilt edges, £1 1s. 


PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of 


Thirty-six Authentic Maps of the Principal Countries of the World, constructed from the latest and best 
Authorities, and ona sufficiently large Scale to embrace all the Information needed in a volume intended 
for every-day reference, with a complete Consulting Index. By Joun BartHoLomew, F.R.G.S. 





rial folio, half-bound rassia, gilt edzes, £5 53. 


PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS : a Series of New 


and Authentic Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by Joun BarTHo.omew, F.R.G.S. Edited by 
Witiiam Hoaxes, F.R.G.S. With a valuable Index. 





Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 33. 


PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a 


Series of New and Anthent’c Map:, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, 
Kingdoms, and States of the World, Edited by WmL1am Hueues, F.R.G.S. 





rown folio, half-hound morocco, gilt edges, £1 1136 


PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of. the WORLD. 


By Joun BartHoLomew, F.R.G.S. 
“We can heartily recommend the ‘ Handy General Atlas.” The M.p3 are clear and easy of reference, while 
we have found, by constant use, thit the selection of name: is mst judicious.”’—Athenwum. 





The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 


BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the 


WORLD, on MERSATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplementary Maps of the Northern and Southern 

Hemispheres ; Chart showing the Height of the Lind and Depths of the Oovan; Chart of the Winds, 

River Basins, &c. Size, 6 ft. by 4ft.10in. Price, mounted on mahogany rollers and varnished, £3 3s. 

Mounted on cloth,in eight sheets, enclosed in handsome portfolio, half-bound morocco, cloth sides, £3 33. 
The Publishers will be happy to forward their complete Catalogue, post free, on application. 





London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street. 











IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S.’ 


*,* Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


BRAVATIS’ 
F E R 








DIALYSED IRON. 
PURE IRON AND OXYGEN WITHOUT ACID. 


BRAVAIS. 
THE SIMPLEST AND BEST TONIC. 


LETTER FROM A PuysiciaN To Two Lonpon Hospitats.—“ London, February 19th, 1877.— 
“ Bravais’ Dialysed Iron was introduced to my notice in September, 1875, by Dr. Gibert, of 
Havre, and I have tried it extensively since. Although a strong solution of iron, it has 
scarcely any taste, and is taken readily by children. It does not constipate, does not disturb 
the digestion or injure the teeth, and has all the good effects of iron, without its incon- 
veniences. I think it an EXTREMELY VALUABLE PREPARATION.” 


SOLD by all the PRINCIPAL CHEMISTS and DRUGGISTS, 
in Bottles in portable Card Cases, prices 4s 6d and 3s each. 
The New Atmospheric Drop Measure affixed to the spare cork, and supplied in each case, 
obviates the necessity of ever opening the bottle when in use. 
N.B.—Pamphlet, with full instructions as to doses, &c., in each case. 








POSSESSING all the PROPERTIES of the FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
For the Nursery, the Family Table, and the Sick-Room. 
WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 





ALL 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold hag 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open th> bottle, 
dip the stepper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


A vure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infanta, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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OPENING OF 


PARLIAMENT. 





With to-day’s Issue of “‘ The PICTORIAL WORLD,” a Series of Political Coloured Portraits is com- 


menced, the subject being 


SIR STAFFORD 


Leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons and M.P. for North Devon. 


The intention is to alternate a Liberal and Conservative Memb2r each week, and to aczompiny each 
Portrait with a page of Illustrations, with Letterpress descriptive of the Constituency to which the Member 
belongs. Where it is possible, Views of their Country Seats will be given. Subjoined a List of Portraits is 
shown. Asan enormous sale is expected for this Series, and as there will be no reprints, intending Subscribers 


should order at once. The Portrait of the 


RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, 
published October 21, 1882, forms No. 1 of the Political Series ; some few Copies of this Issue can still be had, 


NORTHCOTE, 





post free, 6}d. 


The following is the order in which the POLITICAL COLOURED PORTRAITS 


WILL APPEAR IN THE 


PICTORIAL WORLD. 


Feb. 17. Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, | 
Bart. 
» 24, EARL of GRANVILLE. 
March 3. MARQUIS of SALISBURY. 
» 10. MARQUIS of HARTINGTON. 
» 17. DUKE of RICHMOND. 
» 24 EARL SPENCER. 
» 81, DUKEof NORTHUMBERLAND. | 
April 7. EARL of DERBY. | 
» 14 Sir RICHARD CROSS. 
21. Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. 
» 28. EARL CAIRNS. 
May 5. LORD NORTHBROOK. 
12. LORD JOHN MANNERS. 





| 
| 


» 


| 
| 
| 
” 


May 19. EARL SELBORNE. 

» 26. Right Hon. W. H. SMITH. 

June 2. Right Hon. HUGH CHILDERS. 
“5 9. Sir MICHAEL HICKS BEACH, 

Bart. 
» 16. EARL of KIMBERLEY. 

23. VISCOUNT SANDON. 

» 380. Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bart. 

July 7. LORD CRANBROOK. 

14. Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
»  2L. Colonel the Hon. F. STANLEY. 
» 28. Right Hon. J. G. DODSON. 

Aug. 4. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON. 
» 11. LORD CARLINGFORD. 





*,* THIS LIST IS GIVEN PROVISIONALLY. 





149 STRAND, 


LONDON, W.C. 





IN THE PRESS, AND WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED. 
In 1 squire 4to vol., printed on the best hand-made paper, price, to Subscribers, Two Gurnzas. 
GESTES DU PRINCE NOIR. 
Par CHANDOS HERALD. 


The LIFE and FEATS of ARMS of the BLACK PRINCE. 
By CHANDOS HERALD. 


A Metrical Chronicle of the Period, in Norman-French, with Engl’sh Translation and Copious Historical 
Notes in English, 


By Dr. FRANCISQUE-MICHEL, Correspondant de l'Institut de France. 


VIE ET 


The value of this o'd Manuscript consists in its being written by a contemporary of the Prince and an 
eye-witness of much of what is therein related. It begins with the landing of the Prince at La Hozue with 
the army under his father’s command, 1346, and relates his being knighted on Janding, the sub-equent battle 
of Crécy, the siege of Calais, the battle of Poitiers, the war with Duge:clin, and the campaign in Spain, the 
numerous events of the Prince’s rule in Aquitaine, and ends with his death. 

* ‘The narrative is full of incidents, and gives the movements of troops, the names of the leaders, many of 
whom are not to be found mentioned anywhere else, with minute details of their feats of arms. 

Chandos Herald was the herald of Sir John Chandos, the companion in arms of the Prince. He is men- 
tioned by Froissart as having been sent by Sir Robert Knolles and Sir John Chandos while bes'eg’ng Domme 
with a message to the Prince; as having again been sent by the latter to ask the Duke of Pembroke to join 
him in giving battle to the Marshal of France, and again by the Earls of Cambridge and Pembroke to offer 
battle to the Duke of Bourbon, and in 1380, tozether with Aquitaine Herald, by the Duke of Buckingham to 
defy the Duke of Burgundy. He is mentioned in the National Records, 41 and 44 Edward III. and 7 Richard II. 





J. ««. FOTHERINGHAM, 34 Paternoster Row, London; 8 Rue des Capucines, Paris. 





COCKS’ 
ORIGINAL 





SAUCE. 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 


HAS BEEN THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL SAUCE 
FOR FISH, SOUPS, GRAVIES, &c. 


READING |cocks’ READING SAUCE induces appetite, accelerates digestion, 
whilst its delicious flavour is unequalled. 


See Charles Cocks’ Signature on a white ground across the Reading Arms. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 





CAUTION.—Numerons inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 
times accompanied by misleading analyses), 
purchasers must insist on having the Com- 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and 
clearness, is pronounced by all competent 
authorities to be the best. F 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom, 

An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids. 

PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 

AND WEAK DIGESTION. 

Ask for the Lichig COMPANY’S Extract, 





THE NEW NOVELs. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 
Bid Me Discourse. By 


Crcit Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money, 


Sanguelac. B 
nS hor of “Ivy: Fd wk = Lite F 
‘A very engrossing romance.”’—Post, 


“An extremely interesti oe oe 
Review, . - Saturday 


It was a Lover and his Lass. 


By Mrs. OLtpHANT. Second Kdition. 


“Mrs, Oliphant’s story is a very prett: 
reader is carvied along very pleasantly.””—-Tinves, me 


Fettered, yet Free. By Alice 


Kiya, Author of “Queen of Herself,”’ &, 


Miss Cheyne of Essilmont. By 


James Grant, Author of ‘ Romance of War,” 
&e, [Next week, 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers, 





The First Number of the New Monthly Magazine. 
dedicated to the exposition of Conservative principles 
and written by members of the Conservative party, 
will be published March 1st, under the title of “ The 
National Review.” 


“What is the Tory Party, unless it represents. 
national feeling.’’—Lord Beaconsfield. —_— 
REVIEW. 


signee NATIONAL 
No.1, MARCH. 2s 6d. 


ConrTENTS. 

1, A DIALOGUE AND A MorAL, 

2. ‘‘Apove ALL, NO Programme.” By Alfred 
Austin. 

3. THe First or Marca, 1711. By the Earl of 
Carnarvon. 

4, THe WorK OF THE CHURCH DURING THE PRESENT 
Century. By Canon Gregory. 

PERMEATION: A REVERIE AT Brooks's, Byan 
Old Whip. 

6, ConsERVATISM IN ART. By W. J. Courthope. 

7. BERKELEY'S LirE AND LETTERS. By Arthur 

James Balfour, M.P. 
. RADICALISM AND THE PEOPLE. By W. H. Mallock, 
0, 


or 


. SONNET. 
. FRANCE AND JUDICIAL REFORM IN Ecyrt, By 
H. A. Perry. 
11. THe Parntrxas OF Rossetti. By David Hannay, 
2, Irish LEGISLATION AND ITS Resutts. By 
Viscount Midleton. 
CURRENT POLITICS. 
London: W. H. ALLEN and Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


HE SCOTTISH REVIEW, for 
FEBRUARY, 1883, price 4s. 

ARCHBISHOP TalT. 

THEOLOGY IN SCOTLAND. 

Ancient CeLtic Latin Hymns. 

THE MINISTER’S Mistake. A Poem, 

THE Scots GUARDS IN FRANCE. 

JAMES CLERK MAXWELL. 

MepicaL REFORM. 

RELIGIOUS NOVELS AND THE CHRISTIAN IDEAL. 

Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE FUTURE OF BritIsz 
Pouirics, 

CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 

. SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS, &c. 
London: ALex, GARDNER, 12 Paternoster Row; and 

Pai-ley. 





SOND GUS Whore 


id 
 Bitig 





Just published, Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 4s, 


WELVE SERMONS, Delivered ir 
the New Temple of the Israelites at Hamburgh. 
By Dr. GorrHotp Satomon. Translated from the 
German by ANNA Maria GOLDSMID, 
London: WERTHEIMER, LEA, aud Co., Circus 
Place, London Wall, 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 33 6d. 


OLITICAL ECONOMY 

EXAMINED and EXPLAINED. Containing 

an Explication of that which the Public understand 

by the words, Wealth, Value, and Capital. By ARTHUR 
M. Situ. 

Wirurams and NorGate. 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Miss Braddon’s New Novel. At all Libraries, in 3 vols. 

i ie GOLDEN CALF. The New 
Novel. By the Author of ‘‘Lady Audley’s 

Secret,” “* Vixen,’’ &c. 

J. and R. Maxwett, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 











Cheap New Edition of Miss Braddon’s Novels. 
Price 22, cloth, 2s 64, postage 4d.—Uniform Edition. 
OU NOT ROYAL. 
Miss BRADDON’S Recent Novel. 
J. and R. MaxweE tt, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


Now ready, in 8yo, Fifth Edition, price 9s, cloth. 


HE MARRIED WOMEN’S: 
PROPERTY ACTS, 1870, 1874, and 1882, with. 
Copious and Explanatory Notes, and an Appendix of 
the Acts relating to Married Women. By the late 
J. R. GRIFFITH, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 
Fifth Edition, by 8. W. BRoMFIELD, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 








and see that no other is substituted for it, 





Stevens and Harnes, 13 Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 





rr 
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SS ——— 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON. 





MEMOIRS of the COURT and 
FAMILY of NAPOLEON. With Il- 
Justrative Anecdotes from the most 
Authentic Sources. By Madame JuNoT 
(afterwards Duchesse d’Abrantes). Em- 
pellished by Portraits, engraved ex- 
pressly for this Work, of the Entire 
Bonaparte Family. A New and Revised 
Edition, in 3 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 

[Just ready. 


SEVEN YEARS at ETON. With 
Reminiscences of my Contemporaries. 
Edited by J. Brinstry Ricuarps. In1 


yol. crown 8vo, 6s. [Ina day or two. 


The LIFE of LORD WOLSELEY. 
A New Edition, brought down to Date, 
and considerably Revised. By C. R. 
Low, late Indian Navy. In crown 8yo, 
6s. [ Newt week. 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 


UNSPOTTED from the WORLD. 
By Mrs. G. W. Goprrey, Author of “ My 
Queen,” &c. In 3 vols. 


WILFRED’S WIDOW. By the 
Author of “ Mrs. Jerningham’s Journal.” 
2 vols, 


KEITH'S WIFE. 3 vols. 


“Lady Violet Greville tells a story charmingly, and 
sketches character with a graphic touch.”’’—Whitehall 
Review, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








WALT WHITMAN’S NEW PROSE WORK. 
WILL BE READY SHORTLY. 
Author’s Copyright Edition. 
SPECIMEN DAYS AND COLLECT. 
By WALT WHITMAN. 


*,* Contains DEMOCRATIC VISTAS, and all his 
Political and Critical Writings, and fine heliotpye 
Portrait of the Author. 


Glasgow: Witson & McCormick, Saint Vincent Strect. 





“Simplicity combined with accuracy.”—Vide Public 


ress, 
Published on the First of Every Month. Price 3d; 
post free, 43d. New and Enlarged Series. 


HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL 
BRADSHAW, showing at a glance the direct 
through routes and entire service between London 
and all parts of Great Britain, including a complete 
List of Railway Fares, with Index to Towns, &c., and 
Steam-packet Directory; Cab Fares to and from all 
Metropolitan Railway Stations, with Maps of the En- 
Virons of London, and Railway Map of London and 
Suburbs, 
gugnn: W. J. Apams and Sons, Bradshaw’s 
uide Office, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. Manchester: 
Henry Buackiock and Co., Albert Square. 
eee 





Now ready, price 23; or post free, 23 6d. 


(THE NEWSPAPER PRESS 


_ DIRECTORY, 1883. 
© _, Thirty-Eighth Annual Issue. 

u ontaining full particulars of every Newspaper, 
agazine, Review, and Periodical in the United 

Kpgion. 

@ Principal Conti: i ates 
Canadian and tinental, United States, and 
ann Newspaper Map and the Newspaper Libel and 

Coe Act, 1881, with Notes and Comments. 
an MitcuELL and Co., Advertising Contractors, 12 
nd 13 Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 








MS. By Cuartes H. Hoozez, 
Susie te of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Strand, ie dg 0., Oxford, and 6 Southampton Street, 


= 


Laut OUT of DIRT.—See the 
Gan ILDER (4d; by post, 43d)—Exterior View, Ulm 
nee se ; Sketches in Eden Theatre; Mansion, Black- 
j toed ym and Plan; Lord Londonderry’s Stable— 
Arohite cademy Lecture—A pplication of Colour to 
“we . oo prery Face—New Vienna and its 
sic Architect -—45 

Street, and all Newsmen. — 


pork New Edition, feap. 8yvo, cloth, price 63. 





Catherine 








THE PARCHMENT LIBRARY. 
NOTICE.—POEMS by ALFRED TENNYSON, in Two 


’ 





Volumes, with Miniature Frontispieces by W. B. Ricumonn, 
will be Ready Next Week. Limp parchment antique, 6s ; vellum, 
7s 6d each volume. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 


7 FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
REMINISCENCES OF COURT AND 
DIPLOMATIC LIFE. 
By GEORGIANA, BARONESS BLOOMFIELD. 


Two vols, demy 8vo, with Three Portraits and Six Illustrations by the Author, cloth, 28s, 


The TIMES says :— 


“Such reminiscences as Lady Bloomfield’s form one of those books which deserve the popularity they 
are sure to obtain. They please everybody and hurt no one...... In fact, there are few chapters in the second 
yolame which do not deserve separate notice, and we wight have given whole columnsof interesting extracts, 
But we — said enough to show that there is much in the work which is sure to recommend itself to very 
various tastes.” 











London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS, MDCCCLXXXII. 


WITH FRONTISPIECE BY WALTER CRANE. 
Large crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, parchment, 123; vellum, 15s. 


“The poems have been selected with great discretion and taste...... The book is handsome in form and 
beautifully printed. It is certainly well adapted to convey a deservedly high impression of the copiousness, 
beauty, and versatility attained by our contemvorary verse.” —Guardian. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 


LAWS OF LIFE AFTER THE MIND OF 
CHRIST. 
By JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 
“Tt is diffienlt to open the volume anywhere without lighting on the traces of a powerfal intellect, as fully 


imbued with the spirit of Christ, and as keealy critical of the Christian deficiences of the age with which it is 
the preacher’s duty to deal, as could be found among some of the greatest preachers af the past.’’—Spectator, 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 





BRIGHT THOUGHTS AND WEIGHTY TRUTHS.’’—Leeps Mercory. 


SUNDAY MORNINGS AT NORWOOD. 
PRAYERS and SERMONS. 
By the Rev. S. A. TIPPLE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

** Will be read with great interest by those who know how to value aids to reverent thought and aspiration 
on Divine themes...... Mr. Tipple’s prayers are eminently worthy of the attention, from-many points of view, 
especially of young ministers and students,’”’—Christian World. 

“‘They are profound and original pieces of Christian philosophy, remarkable specimens of abstract 
meditation...... Full of interesting thought, expressed often in singularly felicitous style...... One thinks of 
them as delivered almost in a whisper, so suggestive are they of stillness and retirement.”—Nonconformist. 





London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO. 








Demy 8vo, half-morocco, gilt top, with Portrait, &., 21s, 


THE WENTWORTH PAPERS, 1705-1739. 


Selected from the Private Correspondence of Thomas Wentworth, Lord Raby,. 
Ambassador at Berlin and the Hague, created in 1711 Earl of Strafford. 


With a Memoir, Notes, and Index. By JAMES J. CARTWRIGHT, M.A., 
Editor of “‘ The Memoirs of Sir John Reresby,” 


** Skilfally selected, and furnished with just the amount of introduction and elucidation required by the 
ordinary well-informed reader...... Since the Castlewood household was called into life (by Thackeray), no such 
family picture in the veritable Queen-Anne style has been exhibited as the Wentworths are here obliging 
enough to paint of themselves...... A figure half as amusing as old Lady Wentworth must have been in real life 
would make the fortune of many a play or novel.””—Saturday Review, Jan, 20th. 


‘* Full of interest to the historian and antiquary, as well as to the student of human nature, and......reflect 
nothing but credit upon their editor and publishers,”—Atheneum, Jan. 13th. 

“We might go on extracting amusing passages from these letters almost iadefinitely...... It is difficult to. 
open the volume anywhere without find agreeable and instructive matter.”"—Pall Mall Gazette, Dec, 26th, 1882, 

“A yolume of inexhaustible political and social chitchat, full of interest, and abounding in amusement,”— 
St. Jumes’s Gazette, Feb. 7th. 





London: WYMAN and SONS, 74-76 Great Queen Street. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





In the Press, Second Edition. 
LAMBETH PALACE and its ASSOCIATIONS. By 


J. Cave-Browne, M.A., Vicar of Detling, Kent; and for many years Curate 
of Lambeth Parish Church. With an Introduction by the late ARCHBISHOP 
or CANTERBURY; and an Additional Chapter on Mediaeval Life in the Old 
Palaces, 8vo, with Illuminated Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 
ONLY a BLACK BOX; or, a Passage in the Life of 


a Curate. By GREVILLE PHILLIMORE, Rector of Henley-on-Thames, Author 
of *‘ Uncle Z.”” Crown 8yo,7s 6d. 


NEXT WEEK will be PUBLISHED. 
MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. A 


—_ with no Plot in Particular. By “ A PLarin Woman,” 3 vols. post 8vo, 
25s 6d. 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 


HEGEL. By Professor Edward Caird, Glasgow. 
Being the New Volume of ‘‘ Puilosophical Classics for English Readers,” 
Crown 8vo, with Portrait, 3s 6d. 


FIRE FOUNTAINS. The Kingdom of Hawaii: its 
Volcanoes, and the History of its Missions. By C. F. Gorpon CumMIne, 
Author of ‘‘ A Lady’s Cruise ina French Man-ot-War,”’ “ At Home in F.ji,”’ 
&c. With Map and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


“* Miss Gordon Oumming possesses the rare power of being a‘ once graphic and 
true...... She is no mere word photographer, and never fails to combine with ber 
descriptions that subtle human element which distinguishes the artist from the 
savant.’’—Spectator. ; 


“‘Her account of the islands is the most temperate, judicious, and exhaustive 
description for popu'ar purposes that has yet been published. It is equally free 
from the sentimental gush of inexperienced visitors, and from the disappoiutedt 
depreciation of uns ful residents.””—Atheneum. 


“With pen and with pencil, Miss Gumming describes what she sees well and 
graphically ; and we have read nothing heretofore about these great open volcanic 
pope that brought their main features so vividly before the miud’s eye.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette, 











SHORTLY will be COMPLETED. 
The HISTORICAL PLAYS of SHAKSPEARE. 


With Introductions and Notes. By CuarLEsS Worpsworts, D.C.L., Bishop 
of S. Andrews. In3 vols. post 8vo. 
Now ready, Vol. I., containing CorroLanus—JuLius Ca&sar—ANTONY AND 
CLEOPATRA—KiING JOHN. Price 7s 6d. 
Vol. II., containing Kine Ricnarp II.—Kine Henry IV., Parts 1 and 2— 
Kine Henry V.—Kine Henry VI. Part 1. Price 7s 6d. [This day. 


THIS DAY is PUBLISHED. 
The INSTITUTES of the LAW of NATIONS. A 


Treatise of the Jural Relations of Separate Political Commuuities. By JAMES 
Lorimer, LL.D., Advocate, Regius Professor of Public Law and of the Law 
of Nature and Nations in the University of Edinburgh, Member of the Insti- 
tnte of International Law, and Corresponding Member of the Academy of 
Jurisprudence of Madrid, &. In 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., now ready, price 163. 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ Miss MOLLY.” 
GERALDINE HAWTHORNE. A Sketch. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Miss Molly,” ‘‘ Delicia,” &c. . Crown 8vo, 7s 6. 


**Since the publication of ‘Miss Molly,’ its author has gained dexterity and 
finish of workmanship, without losing the spontaneity, gusto, and power of un- 
forced pathos which gave that book so great a charm,’’—Academy. 

“The most charming story that we have read for a longer time than is easy 
tosay. In simple pathos, it is exquisite."—Graphic, 





Seventh Edition, Revised. 
A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By S. Reynolds Hole. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece by the Hon. Mrs. Francxuin. Price 7s 6d. 


It is enriched by the results of recent experiments made by the author 
upon an extensive scale, and is not merely an excellent manual for amateur Rose- 
growers, but also something more.”’—Times, 


** At once charming and instructive......The practical questions of position, 
soil, manure, and selection are carefully and exhaustively treated.”’—Standard, 


“© It is the production of a man who boasts of thirty ‘all England’ cups, whore 
Roses are always looked for anxiously at fluywer-shows, who took the lion’s share 
in originating the first Rose-show pur et simple, whose assistance as judge or 
amicus curiz is always courted at such exhibitions. Such a man ‘ought to have 
something to say worth hearing to those who love the Rose,’ and he has said it.” 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





The SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE of H.M.S. ‘ CHALLENGER,’ 
Now ready, ZOOLOGY, Vol. VI., in royal 4to, price 42:, cloth, 


} EPORT on the SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the 

VOYAGE of H.M S. ‘CHALLENGER ’” dufing the YEARS 1873-6, under 
the command of C:ptan G. 8S. Nares, RN., F.R.S., and Captain F. T. Thomson, 
R.N, Prepared under the superintendence of the late Sir C. W. THomson, F.R.S., 
and now of JoHN Murray, F.R.S.E., one of the Naturalists of the Expedition, 
With numerous Illustrations. 


*,* This Volume may also be had in Two separate Parts, XV. and XVII. of the 
entire Work, as below :— 

Part XV., REPORT on the ACTINARIA, by Professor Ricuarp HERTWIG, 
price 12s, 

Part XVIL, REPORT on the TUNICATA, by Professor W. A. HERDMAN, 
D.Se., F.L.8., F R.S.E., price 303, 

Printed for H.M.’s Stationery Office : published by Order of H.M.’s Government. 
Sold by Lonemans and Uo,, JoHN MurRAY, MACMILLAN and Co., S1ImPKIN and Co., 
TrueNeR and Co, E. Sranrorp, J. D. Potter, and KeGamw Paut and Co., 
London; A. and C. Brack, and Dove.as and Foriis, Ediaburgh; and by A. 
Tuom and Co., and Hopars, Fiaats, and Co., Dublin, 





SMITH, ELDER, AND C08 NEW BOOKS, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with 2 Portraits and 2 Maps, price 36g 


THE LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE 


By R. BOSWORTH SMITH, M.A., 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; Assistant-Maste: 
School; Author of “ Mohammed and Mobpitmedentae tt 
“Carthage and the Carthaginians,” &c. : 


EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PREsgs, 

* One of the chief difficulties in writing the life of an Indi A 
avoid carrying the reader over familiar ground as to keep repel is 80 to 
able limits......We may conzratu'ate Mr. Bosworth Smith on having Mec 
successfully with the difficulty......With a variety of highly illustrative Fh ti rn 
Mr. Smith makes us see the administrator as he was; nor can we wond tes, 
the —e ye an almost ire admiration for the ruler who poet 
superior to ordinary meu...... ndoubtedly, the volumes ar ent 
reading.” —Times, ‘ ® very entertaining 

“The long-expected volumes in wh’ch Mr. Bosworth Smith rec 
ful life of the illustrious Lord Lawrence are now published, a poy —— 
fulfil in ;oint of both merit and interest the favourable expectations that hay 
been formed of them...... Mr. Bosworth Smith has performed the difficult di, 
with which he was entrusted three years ago ia the admirable manner that migh 
have been expected from his literary attainments.’’—Standard, ight 

“‘ John Lawrence, the name by which the late Viceroy of India will always be 
best known, has been fortunate in his biographer, Mr. Bosworth Smith wet 
an accomplished writer, and a faithful, unflinching admirer of his hero, "i kes 
produced an entertaining, as well as a valuable book; the general reader will 
certainly find it attractive ; the student of recent history will discover in its pa, 
matters of deep interest to him.’”’—Dai!y Telegraph, Bes 

“The wondrous tale of tke growth and consolidation of British power in Hin. 
dostan is, after all, told most completely, and assuredly with most picturesque. 
ness of detail and strength of human interest, in the lives of the men whose names 
are inseparably interwoven with Arglo-Indian annals. Few biographers have 
enjoyed happier opportunities of exemplifying this truth than has Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, the author of the two substantial volumes devoted to the private life and 
public career of Lord Lawrence,”—Duily News. 








Now ready, crown 4to, 15s. 


REPORT of the SMOKE- ABATEMENT 
COMMITTEE, 1882. With Reports of the Jurors of the Ex. 
hibition at South Kensington, and Reports of the Testing 
Engineer. To which are added the Official Reports of the 
Manchester Exhibition, 76 Plates of Illustrations, and 34 Tables 
of Results of Tests of Heating and Cooking Grates, Stoves, &, 


NEW EDITION OF HARE’S “WALKSIN ROME.” 
Now ready, Eleventh Edition, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s. 


WALKS in ROME, By Augustus J. C. Hare, 


Author of “Days near Rome,” ‘Cities of Northern and 
Central Italy,’ &c. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MOLLY BAWN.’’ 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


PORTIA; or, ‘“‘ By Passions Rocked.” By 


the Author of “ Phyllis,” “‘ Molly Bawn,” “‘ Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


JUST OUT. 
JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer, and Inventor 


of the Steam Hammer: an Antobiograpky. Edited by SAMUEL 
Smites, LL.D. With Portrait, etched by Rajon, and 90 Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 16s. 


A JOURNAL of a LADY’S TRAVELS 
ROUND the WORLD; inclading Visits to Japan, Thibet, 
Yarkand, Kashmir, Java, the Straits of Malacca, Vancouver's 
Island, &c. By F. D. Bripces. With Illustrations, from 
Sketches by the Author, crown 8vo, 15s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY. Lectures delivered in Edinburgh, in November, 
1882. By G. Granvitte Braptey, D.D., Dean of Westmiaster. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

Next week. 


MEXICO TO-DAY, a Country with a 
Great Future; and a Glance at the Prehistoric Remains 
and Antiquities of the Montezamas. By Tuomas UNETT 
Brocktenurst. With Map, 17 Coloured Plates, and 37 Wood 
Engravings, from Sketches by the Author, medium 8yo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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New Novels at every Library, each in 3 vols. 


$ mory. By James Payn. 
xt: GoRANGE. By Davin Curistiz MurRAY. 
The GOLDEN SHAFT. By Cuartes Gipson. 
GIDEON FLEYCE. By Henry W. Lucy. 
REGIMENTAL LEGENDS, By J.S. Winter. 
DUST. By Juvian Hawrnorne. 
WOMEN ARE STRANGE, and Other Stories. By 


“Ww. B . 
Ths GAPTAINS’ ROOM, 
WALTER BESANT. 


OF HIGH DEGREE. 


and Other Stories. By 


By CHARLeEs GIBBON, 


New Novels, each in 3 vols., now in the press. 


ANDA. By Ovtpa. 


war-CONDEMNED. By 


Mr. SCARBOROUGH’S 


HEART and SCIENCE. By Wirxte Cottys. 
ANNAN-WATER. By Roserr Bucnanan. 
HEARTS. By Davin Cnristiz Murray. 


[ March. 
Mrs. Atrrep Hunt. [| March. 
FAMILY. By ANTHONY 
[April. 
[ May. 
[ May. 
[ May. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 


ALL SORTS and CONDITIONS of MEN: an Im- 
possible Story. By Water Besant. With Twelve Illustrations by Fred 


Barnard. 


LOVE ME for EVER: a Carol in Prose. By Ropzrr 


Bucuanan. With a Frontispiece by P. Macnab, 


New Volumes of the Piccadilly Nevels now in course of 
Publication. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 
The SHADOW of the SWORD. By Robert Buchanan. With Frontispiece by A. 


W. Cooper. 
The MARTYRDOM of MADELINE. By Robert Buchanan. With a Frontispiece. 
SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortimer Collins. With a Frontispiece by H. Gandy. 
TRANSMIGRATION. By Mortimer Collins. 
BLACKSMITH and SCHOLAR. By Mortimer Collins. 
From MIDNIGHT to MIDNIGHT. By Mortimer Collins, 
The VILLAGE COMEDY. By Mortimer Collins, 
YOU PLAY ME FALSE. By Mortimer Collins. 


HEARTS of GOLD. By William Cyples. 


PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. By Dutton Cook. 

ONE by ONE. By R. E. Francillon. With a Frontispiece by Arthur Hopkins. 
The BRAES of YARROW. _ By Charles Gibbon. 

PRINCE SARONI’S WIFE. By Julian Hawthorne. 


IVAN de BIRON. By Sir Arthur Helps. 


PAUL FABER, SURGEON, By George Mae Donald, LL.D, With a Frontis- 


E. Millais, R.A. 


iece by J. 
THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. By George Mac Donald, LL.D. Witha 


Verb by C. J. Staniland. 
COALS of 
L, Seymour, and D. T. White. 


d 
IRE. By D. Christie Murray. Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins, G. 


A GRAPE from a THORN. By James Payn. Illustrated by W. Small, 


FOR CASH ONLY. By James Payn. 


VALENTINA. By E.C. Price. With a Frontispiece by Hal Ludlow. 
The PRINCE of WALES’S GARDEN PARTY. By Mrs, J, H. Riddell. Witha 


Frontispiece by M. Ellen Edwards, 


The MYSTERIES of HERON DYKE, By T. W. Speight. With a Frontispiece 


by M. Ellen Edwards. 


FRAU FROHMANN. By Anthony Trollope. With a Frontispiece by Henry 


French. 
MARION FAY. By Anthony Trollope. 


New Two-Shilling Novels now in course of Publication, 
Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 


The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. By} 
Walter Besant and James Rice. 

The SHADOW of the SWORD. By 
Robert Buchanan. 

A CHILD of NATURE. Ditto. | 

SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortimer | 
Collins, 

TRANSMIGRATION. Ditto. 

FRANCES. Ditto. 

SWEET and TWENTY. Ditto. 

BLACKSMITH and SCHOLAR. Ditto. 

7 MIDNIGHT to MIDNIGHT. 


itto. 

A FIGHT with FORTUNE. Ditto. 
The VILLAGE COMEDY. Ditto. 
YOU PLAY ME FALSE. Ditto. 

The BLACK ROBE. By Wilkie Collins. 
PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. By 

Dutton Cook. 

ONE BY ONE. By R. BE. Francillon. 
DE AUSTIN'S GUESTS. By William 


rt. 
Tee mABD of the MOUNTAIN. 
itto. 
JAMES DUKE. Ditto 


SEBASTIAN STROME, 
Hawthorne 


By Julian 





IVAN DE BIRON. By Sir Arthur 
Helps, 


The LEADEN CASKET. By Mrs. 
Alfred Hun 


| t. 
The REBEL of the FAMILY. By E. 


Lynn Linton. 

“MY LOVE!” Ditto. 

PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By George 
MacDonald, LL.D 


| THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. 


Ditto. 
™ Pc REPUBLIC. By W. H. 


allock. 
PHEBE’S FORTUNES. By Mrs. 
Robert O'Reilly. 


| SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. By James 


Payn. 

FROM EXILE. Ditto. 

VALENTINA, a C. Price. 

A LEVANTINE FAMILY. By Bayle 
St. John. 

Toe TWO DREAMERS. By John 
Saunders. 

The MYSTERIES of HERON DYKE. 
By T. W. Speight. 

CRESSIDA. By Bertha Thomas. 

PROUD MAISIE. Ditto, 

The VIOLIN-PLAYER. Ditto. 


WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. By 
Sarah Tytler. 





BELGRAVIA, for 1883. One Shilling, Monthly. Illustrated 


by Fred Barnard. 


MAID of ATHENS, Just:n McUarthy’s New Serial 


Story, was begua in the JANUARY Number of BELGRAVIA, which 
Number contains also the First Portion of a Story in Three Parts, by Ouida, 
entitled FRESCOES: the continuation of Wilkie Collins's Novel, HEART 


and SCIENCE; 


a further Instalment of Mrs. Alexander’s Novel, The 


ADMIRAL’S WARD; and other Matters of Interest. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, for 1883. One 
Shilling, Monthly. The NEW ABELAR)), Robert Buchanan’s New Serial 
Story, was begun in the JANUARY Number of the GENTLEMAN'S 
MAGAZINE. This Number contained many other interesting Articles, the 
continuation of Julian Hawthorne’s Story, DUST, and a farther Instalment 
of SCIENCE NOTES, by W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. 





IN MAREMMA. By Ovipa. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 53. 


The CORRESPONDENCE of THOMAS CARLYLE 
and RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 18341872. Edited by CuHarLes Ex1or 
Norton. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 243. 


ABOUT ENGLAND with DICKENS. By Atrrep 
Rimmer. With 57 Illustrations by C. A. Vanderhoof, Alfred Rimmer, and 
others. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d, [ Lmmediately. 


ABOUT YORKSHIRE. By Karnanrine 8. Macquomw. With 


nearly 70 Illustrations by Thomas R. Macquoid, engraved by Swain. Square 

8vo, cloth extra, 103 6d. [Shortly. 4 
The POETS’ BIRDS. By Putt Rosinson, Author of “Under 

the Punkah,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. [In the press, 


STORIES from the STATE PAPERS. By Atex. 
CHARLES EwaLp. Withan Autotype Facsimile. New and Cheaper Edition, 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 6s. 


The LIFE of PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD 
STUART, commonly called the Young Pretender. By ALEX. CHARLES EwaLp. 
With a Steel-Piate Portrait. New andCheaper Edition. Crowa 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7s 6d, (Shortly. 

NIGHTS at the PLAY. By Durron Cook, Author of “Hours. 


with the Players,” &. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 21s, [Immediately, 


SHORT SAYINGS of GREAT MEN. With Historical 
and a Notes. By SaMUEL ARTHUR Bent, M.A. Demy 8yo, cloth 
extra, 7s 6d. 


An OUTLINE of the HISTORY of IRELAND, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Justin H. McCarruy. Crown 
8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d, [In the press, 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin 


McCarty, M.P. New aud Cheaper Edition, Revised. 4 vols. crown 8yo,. 
cloth extra, 6s each. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. By 


Justin McCartuy, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 436d. [In preparation. 


LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. By Marx Twain. With 
about 350 New and Original Illustrations. (Uniform with ‘A Tramp. 
Abroad.”’) Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 64. [Shortly. 


SELECTIONS from the PROSE WRITINGS of 
ROBERT BUCHANAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, (Shortly. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S COMPLETE POETICAL 


WORKS. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. [In preparation. 


A JOURNEY ROUND MY ROOM. By Xavier pe 
Maistre. Translated from the French, with a Notice of the Author's Life, 
by Henry ATTWELL. (New Volume of ‘‘ The Mayfair Library.”’) Post 8vo,. 
cloth limp, 2s 6d. [Shortiy. 


GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, the WORKING 

ENIUS. By GEoreE Mac DonaLp, LL.D., Author of “ The Princess and 

Curdie,” &. A New Edition, with 9 Illustrations by Arthur Hughes, crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 33 6d. 


WISDOM, POETRY, and PATHOS, selected from the 
Works of Ouida. By the Rev. F. SypNEY Morris. Small crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 53, [In preparation, 


The MACLISE PORTRAIT GALLERY of ILLUS- 
TRIOUS LITERARY CHARSCLERS. 85 fine Portraits, with Descriptive 
Text, Anecdotal and Biographical. By Witu1am Barss, B.A. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 73 6d. [In preparation. 


BEHIND a BRASS KNOCKER: Some Grim Realities in 
Picture and Prose. By Frep. BARNARD and C. H. Ross. Demy 8vo, cloth 
extra, with 30 Full-page Drawings, 10s 6d. [Shortly, 


The ART ANNUAL. Edited by F, G. Dumas. With 250 Full- 
page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 3s 6d. 


COLIN CLOUT’S CALENDAR: the Record of a. 
Summer. By Grant ALLEN, Author of “ Vignettes from Nature.”” Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


To the GOLD COAST for GOLD: a Personal Narra- 
tive. By Ricnarp F. Burton and VERNEY LovEeTT CamMERON. With Frontis- 
piece and Maps. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth excra, 21s, 


ARABIAN SOCIETY in the MIDDLE AGES: 


Studies from ‘* The Thousand and One Nights.’’ By Epwarp WILLIAM Lane, 
Author of ‘‘ The Modern Egyptians,” &, Edited, with a Copious Index and 
Glossary, by STaNLEY LaNE-PooLe. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 

NATURE near LONDON. By RicHarp JEFFERIES, 
Author of “‘ The Gamekeeper at Home.’’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

[Shortly. 

SCIENCE in SHORT CHAPTERS. By W. Martiev 
Wits, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., Author of *‘ The Fuel of the Sun,” “ A Simple 
Treatise on Heat,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d, 


CHAPTERS on EVOLUTION. A Popular History of the 


Darwinian and Allied Theories of Development. By ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D., 
F.R.S., Edin., &c. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 259 Illustru- 
tions, 73 6d. 

SATURN anditsSYSTEM. By RicuarvA.Procror. New 
and Revised Edition, with 13 Stee] Plates, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. 


The GREAT PYRAMID: Observatory, Tomb, and 


Temple. By Ricwarp A. Procror. With Illustrations, crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 6s. 


FLOWERS of the SKY. A New Edition. 


Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 43 6d. 


MYSTERIES of TIME and SPACE. By Ricnarp A, 
Proctor. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 73 6d. 
(Immediately. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES of the UNITED 
KINGDOM ; a Royal Manual of the Titled and Untitled Aristocracy of Great 
Bri ain and Ireland. By Epwarp Watrorp, M.A, The Twenty-third 
Annual Edition for 1883, Cloth, full gilt, £2 10s. 


With 55 
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MESSRS, RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST 





LECTURES and other THEOLOGICAL 


PAPERS. By J. B. Moztery, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, 
and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 
8vo, price 1Us 6d. 


Contents :—Evidence—Physicial Science and Theology—Jewish and Heathen 
Conceptions of a Fature State—On the Supposed Ob:curity of Holy Scrip- 
ture—St. Paul’s Teaching an Integral Part of mr | Scripture—Tbe Dogmatic 
Office : its Scope and Method— Mysterious Truths—Of Cbrist alone without Sia— 
Original Sin—Original Sin asserted by Worldly Philosophers and Poets—Perfecti- 
bility—Modern Doctrine of Perfectibility—The Athanasian Creed—The Holy 
Kucharist—Letter to the Rev. Professor Stan'ey on the Articles—Observations 
on the Colonial Church Question—Review of Dr. Newman’s Grammar of Assent— 
Note on Egyptian Doctrine of a Future State. 


HENRI DOMINIQUE LACORDAIRE: a 


Biographical Sketch. By H. L. Sipney Lear, Author of 
“Christian Biographies,” &. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


** We have rarely met with a more wholesome book than thfs sympathetic and 
gracefully-written sketch, in which the details of Lacordaire’s éduter and inner 
life ure vividly portrayed.’’—Notes and Queries. 

“ This goodly volume is too modestly entitled ‘asketzh,’ for it contains not 
only a very thorough history of Pére Lacordairc’s life, intellectual development, 
and ecclesiastical career, but it deserves respectfal recognition as a valuab'e 
chapter in the history of social and political France during the stormy days of 
the period 1830-52.’’— Bookseller. 

‘* Mrs. Lear’s book is the brief but expressive record of a noble and beautiful 
life, touching alike in its purity, its simplicity, its self-forgetfulness ; nor could 
we desire a biographer better qualified to do it justice.”—Suturday Review. 


EARLY INFLUENCES. New Edition. With 


a Preface by Mrs. Guapstone. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


Contents :—Chapter 1. Infancy.—Chapter 2. Watchfulness and Affection.— 
Chapter 3. The Faults of Childhood and the Influence of Roligious Instruction.— 
Chapter 4. Good Impulses and Moral Iufluence.—Chapter 5. Manner and Accom- 
plishments,—Chap‘er 6. The Mental Power of Childhood : Instruction in General. 
—Chapter 7. Home: the Influence of D>mestic Life upon the Country in General. 
—Chapter 8. The Difficulty and the Reward. 

** In my opinion, this little work has not undeservedly been called ‘ a book of 
gold,’ and I very earnestly recommend it.’’—Exztract from Mrs, Gladstone's Prefuce. 


LIFE of ROBERT GRAY, Bishop of Cape 


Town, and Metropolitan of Africa. Edited by his Son, the Rev. 
Cuar.rs N. GRAY, M.A., Vicar of Helmsley, York. New Edition, 
abridged, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


UNDER the CROSS: Readings, Consola- 
tions, Hymns, &c., for the Sick. Original and Selected. Com- 
piled by C.M.8. Edited by the Rev. M. F. Sapir, Prebendary 
of Wells, and Rector of Honiton, Devon. Crown 8vo, ds. 


MAXIMS and GLEANINGS from the 


WRITINGS of E. B. PUSEY, D.D. Selected and Arranged for 
Daily Use by C. M. 8., Compiler of “Daily Gleanings of the 
Saintly Life,’’ “Under the Cross,” &c. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. M. F. Sapter. Crown 16mo, 2s. 


STUDIES in the HISTORY of the BOOK of 
COMMON PRAYER. The Anglican Reform—The Puritan 
Innovations—The Elizabethan Reaction—The Caroline Settle- 
ment. With Appendices. By Hersert Mortimer Luckock, 
D.D., Canon of Ely, Principal of the Theological College, and 
Examining Chaplain to the Bishop. Second Edition, crown 
8vo, 6s. 

“‘This able and helpful book—recommendinz it empkatically to all educated 
members of the entire Anglican community.’”’—Church Quarterly Review, 

on nen heartily commend this very interesting and very readable book.”— 

uardian. 


SERMONS, Preached for the most part at 


Manchester. By the Rev. W. J. Knox Litre, M.A., Canon 
Residentiary of Worcester, and Rector of St. Alban’s, Man- 
chester. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of H. P. 


LIDDON, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 
3s 6d, 


“The COLLECTS of the DAY: an Exposition, 


Critical and Devotional, of the Collects appointed at the Com- 
munion. With Preliminary Essays on their Structure, Sources, 
and General Character; and Appendices containirg Expositions 
of the Discarded Collects of the First Prayer-book of 1549, and 
of the Collects of Morning and Evening Prayer. By Epwarp 
Meyrick Goutsurn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. Second Edition, 
2 vols. crown 8yvo, 163, sold separately. 

Vol. I. (432 pp.) ADVENT to WHITSUN DAY. 8s. 

Vol. II. (516 pp.) TRINITY SUNDAY to ALL SAINTS’ 
DAY. Price 8s. 





The FIVE WOUNDS of the HOLY CHURCH: _ 


a Treatise dedicated to the Catholic Clergy ; with ; 
of Two Letters on the Election of Bishops by Clergy and hen m4 
From the Italian of ANTonio Rosmint. With a Preface by HP. 
Lippon, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s. Crown 8yo. 


[In the press, 


The ONE MEDIATOR: Eight Lectures on 


the Mediatorial Character of the Son of God ; being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1882. By Peter GotpsmitH Mepp, M.A., Rector 
of North Cerney, Hon. Canon of St. Alban’s, and Examinin 
Chaplain to the Bishop. 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


THOUGHTS upon the LITURGICAL 
GOSPEIS for the SUNDAYS, one for each Day in the Year, 
With an Introduction on their Origin, History, the Modifications 
made in them by the Reformers and by the Revisers of the 
Prayer-book, the honour always paid to them in the Church, and 
the Proportions in which they are drawn from the Writings of 
the Four Evangelists. By Enwarp Meyrick Goutsury, D.D, 
D.C.L, Dean of Norwich. 2 vols.crown 8vo. [Nearly ready, ; 


LOGIC and LIFE; with other Sermons, 


By the Rev. H. 8. Hontanp, M.A., Senior Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

“Some of thesé sermons are as yoverhet as any preached in this generation 
and, indeed, full of genius, original thought, and s,ir tual veracity. Of the three 
first it would be hard to speak in terms too high.’’—Spectator, 

* These [two last-named] sermons exhib:t st the full the real greatness of Mr, 
Holland’s power—his oriziua ity, his insight, his range of experience, observation, 
and sympathies; and, above’ all, his never-tailng elevation of sp‘ritual feeling 
and judgment, speaking in language brilliant, forcible, copious, rising often to 
splendour and magniticence.’—Church Quarterly Review, 

“The sermons are thoughtful, earnes, ani often eloquent ard powerful, 
They fully bear out the high reputation Mr. Holland has obtained a3 a preacher 
of considerable acceptableness and influence with hearers of education and . 
culture,’’—Guardian, 


FIVE MINUTES: Daily Readings of Poetry. 
Selected by H. L. Sipney Lear, Author of “For Days anid 
Years,” “ Christian Biographies,’ &c. 16mo, 33 6d. 

*©As a whole, we can heartily commend the collection as well chosen and 
tastefully printe 1.’’—Spectator. : 

“‘ The selection disp'ays wide revding and cultivated taste.”—Church Times. 

‘This is one of the most p‘easant and novel books of selected verses we baye 
yet seen.”’—Church Review. 

“Every one of. the pieces selected contains some striking and beautiful 
thought.’’—Bookseller. 


VOICES of COMFORT. Edited by the Rev, 


THomAs VINCENT Fossery, M.A.; sometime Vicar of St. Giles’s, 
Reading. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


PLAIN SERMONS on the CATECHISM. 


By the Rev. Isaac Wi1tiams, B.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, Author of a “Devotional Commentary on the Gospel 
Narrative.” New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, each 5s. 


The REFORMATION of the CHURCH of 


ENGLAND: its History, Principles, and Results. By the Rev. 
Joun Henry Biunt, D.D., F.S.A., Editor of “The Annotated 
Book of Common Prayer,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Vol. I., A.D. 1514-1547. Its Progress during the Reign of 
Henry VIII. Fifth Edition, 163. 

Vol. IL., A.D. 1547-1652. From the Death of Henry VIII. to 
the Restoration of the Church after the Commonwealth. 18s. 

“‘ While the reader of Mr. Blunt’s volume will not fail to observe the direction 
in which the author’s miud is biased, he will gladly acknowledge the impartiality 
of treatment and liberality of tone which are conspicuous in every page. It is 
distinctly a learned book, The anthor is not a second-hand retailer of facts; he 
is a painstaking, conscientious student, who derived his knowledge from original 
sources. We have said that he dues not command a brilliant style; but he is by 
no means a dull writer—on the contrary, ho is always readable, sometimes very 
intere-ting, and shows considerable skill in the grouping and arrangement of his 
facts.’’—Times. 

“Tt is unquestionably the best history of tbe Reformation yet produced...... 
The learning and judgment displayed in the work, as a whole, render it a most 
interestinz and trustworthy publication.” —Scottish Guardian, 


SERMONS Preached in TORONTO; for the 
most part in the Chapel of Trinity College. By GEORGE 
Wuitaker, M.A., late Rector of Newton Toney, Wilts, formerly 
Provost of Trinity College, Toronto, and Archdeacon of York, in 
the Diocese of Toronto. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ECCLESIA ANGLICANA: a History of the 


Church of Christ in England from the Earliest to the Present 
Times. By the Rev. ArTHUR CHARLES JENNINGS, M.A., Jesus 
College, Cambridge, sometime Tyrwhitt Scholar, Crosse Scholar, 
Hebrew University Prizeman, Fry &cholar of 8. John’s College, 
Carus and Scholefield Prizeman, and Vicar of Whittlesford. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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